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HIS volume contains so much of the 

volume recently published by me under 
the title of ‘Powers of the World to 
come” as relates to the subjects of Death 
and Resurrection. And I have here added 
what seemed necessary to a fuller and 
more comprehensive treatment of these 
two subjects, especially the Resurrection. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


G@he Walue of Gxternal Ghidence, 


T is a fashion of the present day, even 

amongst believers, to make light of the 
external evidence for our religion. And 
it must be freely acknowledged that ex- 
ternal evidence, by itself, never made a true 
Christian. It must be allowed further, that 
by far the greater number of believers in 
this and every preceding age have been 
very little, if at all, indebted for their 
belief to external evidence. Still, after 
making all the necessary deductions on 
this score, there will remain a considerable 
number of instances in which the aid of 
external evidence will be found indispensa- 
ble to the maintenance at least, if not to 
the original formation, of Christian belief. 
What kind of assistance, then, is it that 
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this evidence is capable of rendering, and 
how comes it about that it is so indis- 
pensable in some instances, and so easily 
dispensed with in others? Let me endea- 
vour to answer this question by means of 
an illustration. 

It is well known, then, that some sub- 
stances have what is called in chemical 
language a strong natural affinity for each 
other; so that, in the event of their being 
brought sufficiently close together, they 
will spontaneously combine and form a new 
compound. And it is precisely in this 
manner that Christian belief is generated 
in by far the greater number of cases. The 
fact of being born and brought up in a 
Christian land is ordinarily sufficient to 
ensure the great truths of Christ’s Gospel 
being laid close alongside of the heart; and 
provided that the heart responds to the 
attractive force exercised upon it, a tho- 
rough incorporation takes place between the 
two, resulting in the formation of a genuine 
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Christian belief. Besides, however, the ex- 
ample just adduced of two bodies spon- 
taneously combining with each other, the 
case not unfrequently occurs of two sub- 
stances possessing a strong natural affinity 
for one another, yet without the power of 
availing themselves of it, except under the 
pressure of an external force. Take, for 
example, the two constituent parts of water, 
oxygen and hydrogen. It is well known 
that these two gases may be intimately 
mixed together in the due proportion of 
two to one, and yet at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the atmosphere no chemical 
union will take place between them, though 
on the application of an amount of heat 
sufficient to produce combustion, the two 
will unite and become water. Now the part 
here played by the external force of caloric 
or heat will, I think, furnish us with a very 
apt illustration of the help which is ren- 
dered by external evidence towards the for- 
mation of belief. Take, for instance, the 
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case of a man who has been brought up to 
think and judge for himself in every mat- 
ter that comes before him, and to require 
satisfactory proof of everything that he is 
asked to believe. In the exercise, then, 
of this privilege, or this responsibility, ac- 
cording as we choose to call it, he finds 
himself placed in a different attitude to- 
wards revelation from that occupied by 
persons who, with comparatively little de- 
velopment of intellect, feel themselves dis- 
posed to take upon trust what is offered 
to them, provided only that it meets with 
a welcome in the deeply-seated instincts 
of their spiritual nature. In these last 
cases, then, the intellect takes scarcely any 
appreciable part in the formation of belief. 
But in the case to which I am directing 
attention, the intellect appears to exercise 
in the first instance something of a re- 
pulsive and divellent, rather than a com- 
bining power. ‘On what grounds,” it says 
to itself, “‘am I justified in accepting the 
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great doctrines of revelation? Granting 
their immense importance, if true, it is all 
the more incumbent upon me to exercise 
every faculty I possess in enquiring into 
the truth of them.” 

And now let us suppose the enquiry to 
have been made as fully as the means 
placed at our disposal have allowed us to 
make it. We have arrived, then, at the 
conclusion, that the evidence in favour of 
Christianity, taken as a whole, is conclusive 
and satisfactory. It may be that on some 
incidental points, the evidence tendered to 
us is not quite so strong as we might have 
wished it to be; still, for one difficulty 
which we find in the way of accepting 
revelation, there are many far weightier 
in the way of our rejecting it. Well, then, 
now that we have advanced so far on our 
way, a great change occurs in the dispo- 
sition of the intellect towards revelation. 
Hitherto it had stood aloof; it had even 
restrained the two elements of which be- 
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lief is composed from combining together. 
Now, on the contrary, it comes forward 
to exercise something of a coercive force in 
effecting their combination. It applies, as 
it were, the lighted taper to the two bodies, 
and they take advantage of the help which 
has been given them, and enter upon the 
union for which their nature had all along . 
expressly designed them. 

And as the above illustration helps to 
account for the formation of religious belief 
in some instances, it also helps to explain 
how it happens in some other instances that 
the pressure exerted by external evidence 
is exerted in vain. For external evidence, 
like the lighted taper, presupposes a natural 
affinity to subsist between the two powers 
which it seeks to unite with each other. 
But if, from some cause or other, either 
of the two fails to respond to the attraction 
of the other, the external evidence, like the 
lighted taper, will be applied in vain. In- 
deed, so far from the heart being persuaded 
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to enter into union with what is secretly 
distasteful to it, it will probably succeed 
in exercising a reacting influence on the 
intellect, and will force it to the rejection 
of what, if left to its own unbiassed judg- 
ment, it would have had no hesitation in 
accepting. 

In saying this, however, I am very far 
from wishing to insinuate that every case 
of scepticism and unbelief is to be referred 
to the undue influence of a disbelieving 
heart. It is possible for the great doc- 
trines of our religion to be presented in 
such a misshapen and repulsive form, that 
the heart is only acting in obedience to 
its highest and truest instincts in rejecting 
them. Or, again, the body of external evi- 
dence in support of our religion may be set 
before the mind in such an incomplete and 
disorderly array, as to carry no weight of 
conviction along with it. And yet this, 
so far from shaking our trust in the value 
of these evidences, ought to make us re- 
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double our efforts to get them arranged 
in the best possible order, and exhibited 
in the clearest light. Only let us be care- 
ful not to rest too much upon external 
evidences, taken by themselves, however 
clearly and forcibly they may be stated. 
It is with the heart that man believes unto 
salvation; and no belief, we may rest as- 
sured, is worth anything that does not 
spring up out of the heart, and react on 
the heart. 

I will, in conclusion, add a few words, 
by way of answer to an objection which 
may possibly be raised against the trust- 
worthiness of our belief as Christians, out 
of this very illustration which I have been 
using to enforce it. 

The same substance, it may be argued, 
is often found capable of combining with 
any one out of several other substances. 
And so in the same way the heart may, 
and ordinarily does, find something to at- 
tract it in almost every one of the religions 
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which are abroad in the world. And so 
we find sincere believers in Buddha and 
Mahomet, as well as in Jesus Christ. But 
this, it may be and is argued, so far 
from tending to prove any one in particu- 
lar of these religions to be true, to the 
exclusion of the others, tends rather to set 
them all upon the same level, as equally 
false, or at least equally true. 

So, no doubt, it may be argued, and 
it may also be replied as follows :— 

Granting that a substance is often found 
capable of combining with any one out of 
several other substances, it will, neverthe- 
less, always be found to exhibit a decided 
preference for some one in particular of 
these over all the rest; so that, in the 
event of these two being brought suffi- 
ciently near together, they will let go their 
hold of everything else with which they 
may happen to be combined, in order to 
enter upon a close and permanent union 
and incorporation with each other, 
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And so it is with the formation of Chris- 
tian belief. The heart craves for some out- 
ward object to rest upon, and to unite itself 
with’; and in the absence of its true object, 
it will take up with almost any that chances 
to present itself. Once, however, let the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ be set fully and 
fairly before it, and it will soon detach 
itself from every other form of religion, to 
devote itself wholly to this. It is only 
in the absence of the one true religion that 
these other forms of religion are strong. 
When once they are fully confronted with 
the true light, they one by one pale and 
disappear. 

In short, from whichever point of view 
we regard the subject, precisely the same 
conclusion presents itself. Of all the re- 
ligions in the world, the Christian religion 
most fully satisfies the deepest needs and 
highest aspirations of our nature. It, again, 
alone exhibits satisfactory proof of the re- 
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ality of the miraculous events on which it 
professes to repose. On each of these two 
lines the evidence for Christianity is full 
and satisfactory; and the force of the two 
together, as they converge and combine, 
is simply irresistible. 


HEBREWS ix. 27. 


It is appointed unto men once to die, but after 
this the gudgment. 

~)° we really believe that we are going to die? 

If we do, our behaviour is singularly at issue 
with our belief, for we most of us go on living 
just as if we were never going to die. And if 
the thought of death does now and then occur to 
us, 1t never comes quite home to us; not even 
the sight of others dying makes us fully aware of 
the approach of our own death. But there is 
something very remarkable in this, because, as 
a general rule, we do believe in what we see 
actually passing before our eyes, even if we be- 
lieve in nothing else. We often contrast sight 
with faith, and we talk of its being so much 
easier, as no doubt it is, to walk by sight than 
by faith; and yet here is an instance of our 
inability to walk even by sight. To judge from 
the way in which we are most of us living, no 
one would ever suppose that our fellow-men were 
— B 
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dying by hundreds and by thousands on every 
side of us. 

Now there must be some way of accounting 
for this strange and inconsistent behaviour on 
our part, And how are we to account for it? 
How is it that with death perpetually staring us 
in the face, we none of us seem to realise the fact 
that it will soon be our turn to die? 

One reason of our behaving so is no doubt 
this: we do not like the thought of death, and 
so we keep putting it from us with all our might. 
If the sight of death now and then comes across 
us, we shut our eyes against it, just as we should 
against any other displeasing object. We drive 
the thought of death out of our minds, whenever 
if makes its appearance there; we purposely keep 
our minds full of other thoughts, that no room 
may be left for this one. And we are far too 
successful in our endeavours. Death and we are 
kept entire strangers to one another, and s0, 
when he comes to us at last, he takes us as 
completely by surprise as if we had never heard 
of him. 

But though this is one explanation of our 
thinking so little about death, it is not the only 
one. There is another and far less blamable one 
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to be offered; indeed, no blame at all is to be 
attached to it. We—that is to say, that part 
of us which thinks and feels—are conscious of 
having an existence of our own, quite inde- 
pendent of anything that may happen to us, 
an existence which has already survived many 
changes, and is destined to survive them all. 
And we cannot conceive of anything occurring 
to put a stop to this existence of ours. We 
believe, indeed, from what we daily see happen- 
ing to others, that we shall die, that is to say, 
that we shall become separated from our bodies. 
Still, our bodies are not ourselves; and after our 
bodies are gone from us, we shall still be left; 
we shall still go on thinking and feeling, though 
it may be under a different form from our present 
modes of thinking and feeling. 

Such, I believe, is the conviction that under- 
lies all our feelings and thoughts about death, 
and so far from there being anything to blame 
in this conviction of ours, it is one which we 
ought to cherish most carefully, and to set a high 
value upon, as an attestation on the part of God 
Himself to the fact of our immortality. 

At the same time, this very conviction, so far 
from encouraging us to think lightly of death, 
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ought to make us think all the more seriously 
of it. If, as we grew older and feebler in our 
bodies, we felt that our whole existence was 
gradually drawing to its close, then, indeed, 
there might be some kind of excuse for our 
thinking little of death, and for making but 
slight preparation to meet it. Then the right- 
eous and the sinner, however widely they dif- 
fered from one another in their lives, would 
come to one and the same end; and as the right- 
eous would have nothing to look forward to with 
hope, so the sinner would have nothing to fear. 
But this is a view of death which not even the 
most hardened sinner can persist in for long 
together. Do what he will, he cannot perma- 
nently get rid of the conviction that after death 
there is something still in reserve for him. 
Though he may, and must, leave everything 
else behind him when he dies, he feels that he 
cannot leave his sins behind him; they follow 
him about wherever he goes; they cling to him 
all the more closely as he draws near to his end. 
Indeed, his sins are not so much his as a very 
part of himself, that part of himself which he 
has moulded with his own hands, and made 
himself most deeply responsible for, And as he 
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cannot escape from his sins, so neither can he 
hope to escape from the punishment which God 
Himself has attached to them, any more than 
he can escape from himself. All this his con- 
science keeps continually warning him of through 
life,.and if it fails after all to drive him from 
his sins, it will have to appear against him as 
a most unwilling witness at the bar of God’s 
judgment. 


I, 
Sudden Death. 


_ He 
JAMES iy. 14. 
What is your Life ? 


E have a natural dread of sudden death, and, 

in many respects, a well-founded one. We 
pray to be delivered from sudden death every 
Sunday morning when we come to church. But 
now what is it that makes us fear to die sud- 
denly? Is it that a sudden death is more pain- 
ful than any other kind of death? Just the 
very reverse. Of all kinds of death, sudden 
death is ordinarily attended with the least 
amount of suffering: in very many instances 
there is no suffering at all, and the more sud- 
den it is the less time there is for suffering. 
Painful as it: necessarily is to the survivors to 
see their dearest ones suddenly torn from them, 
the sufferer himself has come to an end of his 
sufferings almost as soon as he has begun them. 
He is spared those months, sometimes years, of 
pain and weakness which often make life a 
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heavy burden to its possessor, and make him 
long to be delivered from it. 

But if it is not what actually accompanies 
sudden death that makes it so terrible, is it 
what comes after death that makes it so? Not 
if we are ready, as we ought to be, beforehand 
to meet death whenever it comes to us; not 
if we have made it, as we ought to have made 
it, the one great business of our life to get 
ready to die. What harm can it do us to 
be called away ever so suddenly out of this 
world, if we are already prepared to leave it ? 
Can death be even said to come suddenly to 
us, if we are on the look-out for it before it 
comes? It may be ever so sudden, considered 
simply in itself, but if will have none of the 
effects of suddenness on us if we are ready for 
it; it will not take us off our guard any more 
than if we knew all along the exact moment 
when to expect it. 

And as no death is really sudden to him 
who is prepared to meet it, so, on the other 
hand, every kind of death is sudden to those 
who are not ready. We may outlive all our 
friends, and die at last by inches; death may 
come creeping slowly towards us year after 
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year, and yet he may take us as completely 
by surprise at last, as if we had not known be- 
forehand of his coming; the very slowness of 
his approach may render us insensible to it; and ~ 
so the very death which is longest in coming, 
may be the most sudden after all when it comes. 
It will have all the effect upon us of a sudden 
death if it finds us unprepared to meet it; and 
this is the kind of sudden death against which 
we have all of us need to pray, Good Lord, de- 
liver us. 

After all, though we may talk of sudden and 
accidental death, we must remember that there 
are no such things in the sight of God; the 
most sudden and violent death has been as de- 
liberately and carefully arranged beforehand by 
Him, as the most natural and lingering death 
has been. Long before we were born into the 
world, the hour was fixed for our departure out 
of it, as also every single step in the course of 
events which were to lead up to it. And as 
it is with our death, so it is with every single 
event that is to befall us in the whole course 
of our lives: nothing ever happens without 
God knowing it all beforehand, and ordering 
it all; not even a sparrow falls to the ground - 
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without His leave, and we are of more value 
than many sparrows. Only let us trust our- 
selves unreservedly to His hands, let us leave 
it to Him to appoint the hour of our death, 
as well as everything that is to happen to us 
during our lifetime; we may be sure that He 
will order it all for us far better than we could 
order it for ourselves. And if, after all, death 
does come suddenly to us, it will only be be- 
cause He.sees it best for us that it should 
come suddenly: if we die young, it will be 
because God has some better work for us to 
do elsewhere than any we can have here; if 
we live on here to be old, it will be because 
we have not yet finished the work here which 
He has given us todo. Let us leave it to Him, 
then, to settle when we are to die, and how 
we are to die, suddenly or slowly. And in the 
meanwhile, let us go on steadily working day 
by day at the work which He has given us 
to do; let us take each day as it comes as a 
fresh gift from His hand; let us thank Him 
day by day for it, and spend it all in His 
service. And let us waste no unnecessary 
thought on the morrow; to-morrow will come 
to us safe enough if God bids it come; and 
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if it does not come to us, it will be because 
God Himself has ordered otherwise. 

I will conclude this subject in the words of 
one of the wisest, as well as wittiest, of our 
old divines*: ‘Lord, be pleased to shake my 
clay cottage before Thou throwest it down; may 
if totter awhile before it doth tumble; let me 
be summoned before I am surprised. Deliver 
me from sudden death; not from sudden death 
in respect of itself, for I care not how short 
my passage is, so that it be safe. Never any 
weary traveller complained that. he came too 
soon to his journey’s end. But let it not be 
sudden in respect of me; make me always ready 
to receive death. Thus, no death comes una- 
wares to him who keeps a constant table.” 

And that, after all, is the one great secret 
of life, to be always getting ready to die, to 
be always on the look-out for death, always 
ready to welcome him, at whatever moment and 
in whatever shape God may think fit to send 
him to us. 


a Fuller. 


Nhe 
Strangers and Sojourners. 


a 


PSALM exix. 19. 


I am a stranger upon earth: Oh hide not Thy command- 
ments from me. 


HERE is something very plaintive and touch- 

ing in this cry of the Psalmist, “I am a 
stranger upon earth.” I am, indeed, a stranger 
here: everything that I see about me is strange ; 
I can make nothing out of it clearly. How did 
all these things come to be as I see them? and 
how did I myself come to be here amongst them ? 
Where did I come from, and when I leave my 
place here, where shall I go to? Again, what 
can I call my own here, when everything I have 
is liable to be taken away from me at any mo- 
ment? . And even if I succeed in keeping it all 
my life, I must leave it all behind me at my 
death. I shall go as naked out of the world as 
I came naked into it. I am, indeed, a stranger 
and a sojourner here, as all my fathers have been 
before me. They once held just the same place 
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here that I now find myself holding; they lived 
in the same village; they looked out upon the 
same fields; they went through the same kind 
of work that I am now doing; they once called 
my home their home, and these things that are 
now mine were once theirs. But all these things 
have long ceased to be theirs, and soon they will 
be no longer mine either; I shall soon have done 
with them; I shall have said good-bye to this 
world, and I shall have followed in the track of 
all that have gone before me. ‘One generation 
goeth, and another cometh.” ‘The days of man 
are but as grass; he flourisheth as a flower of 
the field; for as soon as the wind goeth over it 
it is gone, and the place thereof knoweth it no 


more ;”” 


and soon, very soon, my place here will 
know me no more. 

Nor is it I alone that am going to pass away, 
but this whole world will pass away also, just as 
the flowers that grow upon it, and the gene- 
rations of men that live and die on it, This 
world once had a beginning, and it will also 
have an end. We cannot tell of our own selves 
what kind of end it will come to, any more than 
we can predict the kind of death we shall our- 
selves die. The world may come to a sudden 
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and violent end, or, for anything that we of our- 
selves can say to the contrary (for I am not here 
taking into account what the Bible says on the 
subject), it may die out of itself, and so come to 
an end. But though we do not know what the 
end of the world will be, we do know that it is 
at this moment on its way to its end. This 
world is nothing but a stranger and a sojourner 
among the many worlds which surround it, and 
one day its place will know it no more, just as 
our own place will know us no more. Other 
worlds have lived and died before it. The very 
next world to our own appears to have already 
passed on before it into this state of death. There 
is some reason for believing that the moon, which 
keeps circling round us, was once the abode of 
- life as ours is; but if it was once so, it is so no 
longer. There are now no signs of life in it, not 
even of such essentials to life as air and water. 
And whatever else it may or may not have been, 
the moon was unquestionably once the seat of an 
intense volcanic energy. But this, too, has long 
since expended itself, and left nothing behind it 
but a burnt-out heap of ashes. And what has 
happened in other instances, may, for all we can 
tell, be destined to happen to us. This world of 
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ours may, in its turn, be going to take its place 
amongst the worn-out dead worlds, just as our 
bodies will be gathered to their dead. All may 
be destined to become silence and solitude, where 
at present there is the busy hum of life, and the 
song of the birds, and the waving of leaves, and 
the smell of flowers, and the ocean’s roar. And 
as it will be with this world in which we are liv- . 
ing, so it will be, in the natural order of things, 
with every other. It will be so with the sun itself: 
the stores of light and heat which it keeps pour- 
ing forth so incessantly, and in such immense 
quantities, cannot go on lasting for ever. Little 
by little it must drain itself out, and grow cold 
and dark as the grave. It had a beginning, and 
so it, like all things else, must, in the ordinary 
course of nature, also have an end. “TI see,” : 
says the Psalmist, “that all things have an 
end;” and a higher authority than even the 
Psalmist has told us, that “Heaven and earth 
shall pass away.” They are long-lived only in 
comparison with us and our short lives; but 
their life is nothing, absolutely nothing, com- 
pared with Him with whom one day is as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one day; 
and there is absolutely nothing of all that we 
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can see, or hear, or touch, of which we are able 
to say that it will never pass away. 

But is there, then, nothing at all which we 
can call our own; nothing that we can grasp 
and keep hold of, with the complete assurance 
that it will never give us the slip and pass away? 
Yes, there is one thing, and one thing alone ; 
and we may learn from the Psalmist what it is: 
“Jam a stranger upon earth: oh hide not Thy 
commandments from me;” “TI see that all things 
come to an end, but Thy commandment is ex- 
ceeding broad;” so broad, that it can never nar- 
row itself and come to an end. And a higher au- 
thority than even the Psalmist has said, “ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but My Word shall 
not pass away.” And so here, at last, we have 
come upon what we are in search of. Here we 
have something that will last; something that 
we can take our stand upon, and feel solid be- 
neath our feet, when everything else crumbles 
and passes away. ll things, that is, all things 
that were made, had a beginning, and will also 
have an end; but God’s Word never was made, 
it never had a beginning, and consequently it 
will never come to an end. And not only will it 
never come to an end, but it will never change 
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in the least from what it is now, from what it 
has ever been. God’s Word is like Himself, 
‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever;” and 
so in God’s Word we have something quite 
different from everything else in the world. We 
can use other things for a few years, and then 
they part from us and pass away; we and they 
become entire strangers to each other for ever. 
But it is not so with God’s Word, and His pro- 
mises which form part of it: if once we have 
laid hold of them, we have them for ever, and 
they, too, will have us and keep us for ever. 
They will go with us wherever we go; they will 
smooth our pillow for us as we are dying; they 
will lie down with us in the grave, and wake up 
with us in the resurrection; they will welcome 
us to heaven, whence they themselves came. 
And in heaven, from being strangers and so- 
journers all our lives, we shall be strangers and 
sojourners no longer. Though everything will 
be new to us there, nothing will be strange to 
us; we shall take it all in at a glance, and 
understand it all. 

And, besides knowing everything else, we 
shall know each other for the first time in 
heaven. Here on earth we are all of us, more 
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or less, strangers to each other. Even the best 
and truest of Jesus Christ’s servants know very 
little of one another: they are perpetually mis- 
understanding each other; but there we shall 
all know each other quite thoroughly; we shall 
all see the same, and think the same, and feel 
the same; we shall all live for ever under the 
same roof, and be at home. 


IV. 
“Che Sting of Death. 


—___¢4___ 


ln COR xv. 706; 
The sting of death vs sin. 


| ee is an enemy from whom we can never 

feel ourselves quite safe; we never know 
how near he may be lurking to us, however 
strong and healthy we may be, or seem to be. 
And, independently of all that we must lose by 
death when he comes to us, independently also 
of all that is to follow afterwards, there is some- 
thing in the very act itself of dying that we 
instinctively shrink from. It is so fearfully 
strange to us, so entirely at variance with all 
that we have experienced hitherto. We know, 
or rather fancy that we know, something about 
life; we seem to know something about this 
world in which we are living, and our acquaint- 
ance with it increases the longer we live in it; 
but in death we come upon something quite new 
to us. We can make out nothing about it before- 
hand; we know no more about it as grown-up 
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men and women than we knew as children; we 
know no more about it now, in these days of 
science and discovery, than was known thousands 
of years ago; we walk close up to it, in entire 
ignorance of it, till we find ourselves suddenly 
face to face with it, and in its power. 

And yet, mysterious and terrible as this power 
of death is, there is a power at work in the world 
infinitely more mysterious, more terrible in its 
workings,—it is the hateful and deadly -power 
of sin. 

If we wish to see both death and sin painted in 
their true colours, we have only to look at them 
as Jesus Christ Himself looked at them. We 
need not disguise the fact that death was terrible 
to Jesus Christ, for He was a thorough man like 
ourselves, with just the same instinctive feelings 
that we have. And, besides this, death came 
to Him in a far more terrible shape than he 
comes to us; it came in the shape of a shameful 
_ lingering torture, and this, too, rendered all the 
more terrible from His seeing it all beforehand. 
Besides which, death came to Jesus Christ ac- 
companied with a feeling that can never disturb 
us,—the consciousness that He was dying other 
men’s deaths besides His own. The death of 
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the whole world was heaped together upon His 
head. 

Still, whilst He instinctively shrank from death, 
He never once hesitated about meeting it; He 
gave Himself unreservedly up into the hands 
of those who came to seek Him; He submitted 
to be falsely accused, and mocked, and spit upon, 
and crucified, when a single word from Him 
would have called whole legions of angels to His 
rescue. 

“But now, from seeing how Jesus Christ be- 
haved in the prospect of death, let us turn to His 
behaviour in the presence of sin. We know that 
He was tempted, tempted in all points that we 
can be; and yet, whilst we all fall easy victims 
to temptation, Jesus Christ, and He alone of all 
men ever born into the world, remained from 
first to last entirely proof against it. He loathed 
the very sight of sin, and always kept it at a dis- 
tance from Himself; we, on the other hand, can 
come to look upon it with indifference, and whilst 
we would gladly go to the other end of the world 
to save ourselves from death, we will scarcely 
take a single step to save ourselves from sin. 
Instead of turning our back upon it at once, we 
wait to see what it is like, what it has to offer us. 
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We stand looking upon it so long, that our first 
instinctive abhorrence of it dies away by degrees, 
and we begin to warm towards it as a familiar 
acquaintance; and whilst we continue all through 
life to regard death in the same light, and to 
dread him as our worst enemy, we get to regard 
sin almost in the light of a friend. 

And yet it is sin, and sin alone, that makes 
death our enemy: but for sin, there would be 
scarcely anything in death to terrify us. No 
doubt the change which it effects would still be 
felt by us; the breaking up of the mysterious 
bond of union which subsists between the soul 
and the body, would remain as much beyond the 
range of our experience as ever ; still, there would 
be no occasion for our alarm. We should feel 
that, living or dying, we were always quite safe 
in our heavenly Father’s hands, and that what- 
ever change He might have in store for us, would 
only prove an introduction to something higher 
and better than we had experienced before. But 
sin shuts us out from this way of looking at 
death: it raises up an uneasy feeling within us 
that we have offended God, and made Him angry 
with us; it makes,us look forward to punishment 
after death, as the due reward of our sins here. 
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And so we have only too good reason for 
fearing death. Would to God that we could 
fear it more than we do! would that the thought 
of what it is to die in sin, unrepented of and 
unforgiven, were always haunting us and terri- 
fying us! would that the awfulness of death 
would drive us back upon the awfulness of that 
which alone makes death terrible, that the fear 
of death would drive us to the fear of sin! 
Death is our enemy only because of our sins; 
if we could only get rid of our sins, we should 
have nothing to fear in death. There is but one 
death to be really feared, and that is the second 
death, the death beyond death, the death from 
which there is no resurrection, the death of un- 
repented, unforgiven sin. 


V. 


Ghe Groaning of Creation. 


ROMANS viii. 22. 


The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now. 


ie it can be shewn that man stands in urgent 

need of help of any kind, we have a strong 
presumption that such help is somewhere or other 
provided for him. It is highly improbable that 
he of all creatures in the world should be left 
entirely to himself, especially in the matter of 
his highest and deepest wants. 

And that such a need is felt by him, is suffi- 
ciently attested by the fact, that so far back as 
we can distinctly trace him, man has never gone 
without a religion. Sooner than do so, he has 
taken up with it in some of its lowest and most 
degraded shapes. Or if he has at any time suc- 
ceeded in shaking himself altogether free from 
it, he has been anything but the happier or the 
better for his change, and has gladly availed 
himself of the first opportunity of submitting 
himself again to his former yoke of bondage, al- 
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though in truth this bondage is only another 
name for his highest liberty. 

We have, then, a very plain acknowledgment 
on man’s part, though it often has to be extorted 
from him sorely against his will, that help from 
_ above is urgently needed by him. We have also 
a plain intimation of the kind of help which his 
nature so imperiously demands. It is not help 
towards carrying on the kinds of work upon 
which he is ordinarily most intent, and which 
we must do him the justice of acknowledging 
that he has proved himself quite capable of 
managing by himself. He does not require to 
be supplied with the means of gratifying his 
bodily appetites, or of appeasing his thirst for 
knowledge, nor, at least primarily and essen- 
tially, of arriving at a clear distinction between 
right and wrong, between good and evil. No, 
what he really does feel needs doing, and what 
at the same time he feels so utterly unable by 
his own unassisted efforts to accomplish for him- 
self, is the great work of untying the Gordian 
knot of the past, of unburdening the heavily- 
loaded conscience and bidding it go free, of se- 
curing guidance and support for himself through 
the remainder of his earthly life, of breaking up 
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the darkness of the grave, and laying it open to 
the clear, full light of heaven. 

And now, supposing that we have grounds for 
hoping that these demands of our nature will be 
acceded to, and the help granted to us which we 
need so sorely, let us ask in the next place what 
shape this help may be expected to assume when 
it makes its appearance amongst us, or through 
what channel it is most likely to be conveyed to 
us. And here we must freely acknowledge that 
we have very insufficient means at our disposal 
for finding the answer to such a question. We 
can only profess ourselves most ready to welcome 
it in whatever form it may be pleased to embody 
itself, and from whatever quarter it may find its 
way tous. At the same time, we may be excused 
if we anticipate its coming to us in something of 
the same shape as that in which help of other 
kinds has been accustomed to present itself. Now 
there can be no question that by far the greatest 
amount of help which we receive, and that of the 
very highest kind, comes to us through the in- 
strumentality of our fellow-men. Not to enume- 
rate the splendid and exceptional benefactors of 
our race, which we find raised up, as if on pur- 
pose, at intervals along the whole line of history, 
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we have each of us to acknowledge the many 
ways in which we are indebted to those of our 
fellow-creatures to whom we are most immedi- 
ately related, or with whom we have been 
brought into closest contact. If we are now able 
to think and act for ourselves, it is mainly be- 
cause others of our own race have taught us how 
to do so. If we are enabled to decipher the 
character which heaven itself has impressed upon 
our hearts, it is in great measure owing to the 
lessons in doing so which we have received 
from our fellow-men. If we have been in the 
main successful in keeping to the straight path- 
way of life, it is owing to the track having been 
plainly marked out for us by those who have 
gone before us. And so the vast amount and 
high quality of the help which we have received 
from our fellow-men, may prepare us at least, 
even if it does not predispose us for the discovery, 
that the greatest help of all which can possibly 
be rendered us, is to be conveyed to us through 
this selfsame channel, and that we are to owe all 
that we can ever hope to gain or become to one 
of our own flesh and blood, who exactly resem- 
bles ourselves in every essential point save this 
one, that He is entirely exempt from those errors 
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and failings which prove such intolerable burdens 
and hindrances to us, whilst in addition to that 
nature which He shares with us, as men, He also 
stands in such a close and constant relation to 
the great source and head of all strength and 
goodness, as to form the channel through which 
all our wants may go up to the throne of grace, 
with the certainty of again descending from 
thence in the shape of blessings upon our own 
heads. 

And this, I need not say, is the precise form 
under which Jesus Christ makes His appearance 
amongst us. The very title of Son of Man, which 
He assumed to Himself, sets Him before us ex- 
pressly in this light, whilst the offers which 
He again and again holds out to us find an 
immediate and distinct response in the depth 
of our own hearts. “Come unto Me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest.” “The Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which is lost.” “This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accept- 
ation, that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.” It may be, indeed, that the 
very vastness of these promises tends somewhat 
to prevent our realising and accepting them in 
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all their fulness; yet at least let us open the cre- 
dentials which He has brought with Him on pur- 
pose to satisfy us that He has the power to give 
us what we want, before turning our faces away 
from Him to die in our despair. 


VI. 
Stlivacles. 


ACTS xxvi. 8. 


Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead ? 


AM afraid that we are fast tending to a state 

of unbelief in this country; and this tendency 
appears to be in a great measure owing to the 
immense advance which Physical Science has 
been making amongst us during the last few 
years. We have been so busy of late with 
Nature, that we have forgotten almost that 
there is anything besides Nature, or above it; 
and so we are beginning to regard anything 
in the shape of a miracle as simply impossible. 
We do not even take the trouble to look at 
the evidence which is tendered to us on behalf 
of this or that miracle; weak or strong, it is 
all the same to us: we have beforehand settled 
it in our minds, that no amount of evidence 
can avail to counterbalance the inherent incre- 
dibility that attaches itself to miracles. | 
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Now I am not going to say a word in dis- 
paragement of Physical Science; I hold Na- 
ture in the highest respect as a book in God’s 
handwriting, composed expressly for our enter- 
tainment and instruction. Still, though it is 
one of God’s books, it is not the only one; 
it is only the first in a series of volumes on the 
same subject, though not all covering precisely 
the same ground. And the second volume in 
this series is found written upon our own hearts 
and consciences, in still more durable characters 
than those which we find traced on the rocks 
and beds of the earth; it is a volume which 
is always lying open for us to read; it is within 
easy reach of all of us, and it is written in that 
plain, straightforward style which no one can 
mistake, if only he takes the trouble to read it. 
Then again, besides these two volumes of Na- 
ture and of Conscience, we have a third and 
concluding volume of the series in Holy Scrip- 
ture: a book written by way of supplement to 
the other two, and informing us of much which 
is left untold, or only told in part, begun to be 
told by the others. Now it is evident that if 
each of these three volumes has God for its 
author, we shall find nothing in any of them 
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to contradict what is said by another. If ap- 
parent contradictions do arise between them, 
it will be because we have not sufficiently ac- 
quainted ourselves with them, or because we 
have mistaken their meaning: and we are in 
duty bound to read them carefully over again, 
before we pronounce their statements to be ir- 
reconcilable with one another. 

I have already stated in general terms the 
ground upon which the Gospel miracles are 
rejected at the present day. It is not that 
the evidence in their favour has been carefully 
weighed and found wanting; it has been re- 
jected without a hearing: it is taken for granted, 
that miracles are incredible and impossible, Na- 
ture, it is argued, is, and always has been, uni- 
form and invariable in her operations; she has 
always gone on working by means of the same 
laws, and has never admitted any exceptions to 
her laws. 

And is it a fact, then, that Nature has always 
been so entirely uniform in her workings? Let 
us see, first, what is to be found written on 
this subject in the pages of Nature herself, 
before appealing to the other volumes of God’s 
book to assist us in giving a full answer to our 
question. . 
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As, then, we turn over the earlier pages of 
the book of Nature, we find unmistakable evi- 
dence of there having been a period, and to 
all appearance a very vast period, in the his- 
tory of the earth, when there was no life in it. 
It is very difficult, perhaps quite impossible, at 
our present stage of acquaintance with its his- 
tory, to fix upon the precise date at which life 
first made its appearance; but such a date there 
undoubtedly was, when an enormous change be- 
gan to manifest itself in the earth, and when, 
from having been a scene of barren desolation, 
she began to teem with the germs, at least, of all 
that wonderful variety of vegetable and animal 
life which we see around us. But how was this 
wonderful change brought about, and how far 
is the ascertained fact of its having occurred 
reconcilable with our modern theory of the ab- 
solute uniformity exhibited by Nature in her 
operations, and of her never allowing anything 
to happen except by way of direct result from 
the laws which we see at work amongst us and 
round us at the present day? Do these laws, 
then, in their present mode of operation, ac- 
count for this great change that has undoubt- 
edly taken place in the earth’s condition? Do 
they still keep evolving fresh germs of life out 
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of dead matter? This is a very important ques- 
tion, and it is one which has been already put, 
and answered by the highest authorities in 
Physical Science of the present day. And the 
answer which they have given is this, that to 
the best of their knowledge, no life is at present 
being evolved out of dead matter; in other 
words, all the life which now exists on the 
earth is simply an evolution or development 
from the primitive rudimentary germs of life, 
which made their appearance for the first time 
on the earth at some very remote period of its 
history. And there is nothing that we know 
of to account for this first introduction of life 
upon the earth. But if this is really the case, 
what becomes of the so much talked of, and 
universally taken for granted, uniformity of 
Nature P 

We have here an unmistakable exception to 
this so-called uniformity, and one which is quite 
fatal to the assumption, that any variation from 
the ordinary course of Nature is impossible and 
incredible. What, I ask, was the first intro- 
duction of life upon the earth, but a variation 
of a most striking character, and one that we 
cannot in the least account for; though the 
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fact of its having taken place is put beyond 
all possibility of doubt by its being entered 
upon the pages of that very book of Nature 
which is sought to be brought into contradic- 
tion with the book of Revelation. 

In speaking of this miracle, for so we may 
well call it, of the creation of life upon the earth, 
I have omitted to mention another miracle, 
which preceded it, — the miracle, that is, of 
the creation, or the first coming into existence, 
of the matter of which the universe is composed, 
and of the forces which act upon it: and I have 
hitherto passed it by because Nature herself, 
with her innumerable revelations on many 
points, has nothing to say on this one subject: 
just as we ourselves, with a distinct recollec- 
tion of our own past histories, have nothing 
to say for ourselves on the subject of our first 
coming into the world. ‘ Science,” we are told 
on the very highest authority *, “ knows nothing 
of the origin and destiny of Nature. Who or 
what made the sun, and gave his rays their 
alleged powers; who or what made and bestowed 
upon the ultimate particles of matter their 
wondrous power of varied interaction, science 
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does not know. The mystery, though pushed 
back, remains unanswered.” In the very act, 
however, of confessing her inability to account 
for her own coming into existence, we see na- 
ture silently pointing with her finger to the 
second of the mysterious volumes of God’s ways 
and works, as we find it written upon our owr 
hearts and consciences. Let us, then, take this 
volume next into our hands, and see what we 
can gather from it on the subject before us. 

Now it is impossible to account for the exist- 
ence of this law written in our hearts, except 
on the supposition of its having proceeded from 
an all-wise, all-good, all-powerful Lawgiver. As 
has been well remarked, ‘“‘ The sense of respon- 
sibility, the agony of shame, the inner rever- 
ence for justice, first find their meaning and 
vindication in a supreme holiness that rules 
the world.’ Or, as another writer still more 
clearly and forcibly states it, “ Inanimate things 
cannot stir our affections: these are correlative 
with persons. If, as is the case, we feel respon- 
sibility, are ashamed, are frightened at trans- 
gressing the voice of conscience, this implies 
that there is one to whom we are responsible, 
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before whom we are ashamed, whose claims upon 
us we fear..... Thus the phenomena of con- 
science . ... avail to impress the imagination 
with the picture of a Supreme Governor, a 
Judge, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retri- 
butive ©.” 

And it is impossible to resist the conviction 
that this Supreme Being, whom our hearts so 
clearly reveal to us, and set in such close re- 
lations with ourselves, is the Author alike of 
our own existence, and of that universe in the 
midst of which we find ourselves placed, and 
of which we form so essential a part. But if 
God created the materials of the universe, it is 
at least conceivable that He may have worked 
this first miracle of creation with a view to 
further, and even greater, miracles to follow. 
We have reason to believe that He actually 
followed up this first miracle of creation by 
a second miracle, that of the creation of life. 
But why are we to draw the line here, and 
to declare that from this point onward no mi- 
racles are conceivable, or possible? Are not 
the two miracles, of creation of matter and 
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the creation of life, quite enough to satisfy us 
that a still further miracle is, to say the least 
of it, possible? Ought not these two miracles 
to be sufficient to place us in the attitude of 
reverent attention, not to say expectation, of 
other signs of God’s presence and working in 
the world from time to time. As He worked 
hitherto, may we not expect Him again so to 
work? 

Without appealing then, as yet, to the volume 
of Revelation, I have, I submit, shewn suffi- 
cient reason for maintaining, that the Gospel 
miracles are not the inherently impossible and 
incredible things which it is ordinarily taken 
for granted that they are. And having done 
this, I propose in the next place to bring for- 
ward some of the most reliable and forcible 
evidence by which they are supported. 


VIL. 
@iuo Witnesses. 


——e—_——_ 
1 COR. xv. 5, 8. 


ITe was seen of Cephas. ... He was seen of me also. 


‘ian Gospel miracles, taken together, cover 
~ a wide space, and they do not all of them 
rest on precisely the same evidence. It will be 
obviously impracticable, therefore, in the course 
of a few pages, to do more towards the con- 
sideration of these miracles than select some one 
or two of the most important of them, together 
with some of the most reliable and forcible evi- 
dence by which they are supported. 

At the same time, the one miracle of Jesus 
Christ’s resurrection, which I propose to select, 
will furnish us with a very sufficient touchstone 
of all the rest. If the evidence in favour of this 
one miracle should, after sufficient examination, 
be pronounced untrustworthy, it would be scarcely 
worth while to go into the evidence for the re- 
maining miracles. If, however, we are satisfied 
of the reality of Jesus Christ’s resurrection, we 
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shall find comparatively little difficulty in ac- 
cepting the rest. So far, indeed, from there 
being any antecedent improbability in them, 
they will be only such as we might expect at 
the hands of One Who could raise Himself from 
the dead. They are in thorough keeping with 
the one ascertained fact of His resurrection. 

As I have selected one miracle from the 
rest, so I will content myself for the present 
with citing two witnesses on behalf of the mi- 
racle, both of them fellow-countrymen of Jesus 
Christ, and contemporaries of His, and, as far as 
we know, of very nearly the same age with Him. 
The two Apostles, Peter and Paul, come pro- 
minently before us as the respective heads of the 
two great sections of the Church of Christ in its | 
first age; Peter as the Apostle of the Jews, and 
Paul of the Gentiles. In very many points there 
is a marked contrast between the two; but with 
all their diversity of views and behaviour, they 
exhibit the same thorough and sincere devotion 
to the service of that Master Whose Name they 
bore. In neither of them, again, is there the 
slightest trace of fanaticism or tendency to ex- 
aggeration. Their writings throughout exhibit 
all the calm sober sense and sound judgment 
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which have always been characteristic of the 
best and wisest of men; and the testimony which 
their lives and writings so consistently rendered 
to the sincerity of their faith in Christ, was 
sealed in each instance with blood. 

And as I have restricted myself, for the pre- 
sent, to two witnesses to the reality of Jesus 
Christ’s resurrection; so I will content myself 
with bringing forward one writing alone of each 
of these witnesses by way of evidence in support 
of the miracle. I will take the First General 
Kpistle, as it is called, of St. Peter, and the First 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. The au- 
thenticity and genuineness of these two Epistles 
. has never, so far as I_am aware, been called in 
question; and whatever modern criticism may 
have done in the way of impugning other por- 
tions of the Bible, it has only settled these two 
writings on a firmer basis than before, so that, 
in reading them, we may feel quite satisfied that 
we are reading the words as they flowed fresh © 
from the pen or the lips of the Apostles them- 
selves. 

And now let us take the Epistle of Peter, and 
read the first few opening verses :—‘“ Peter, an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers (that is, 
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the believing Jews) scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, elect ac- 
cording to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanetification of the Spirit, unto obe- 
dience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ: Grace unto you, and peace, be multi- 
plied. Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which according to His abun- 
dant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.”” This one fact, then, or event of Jesus 
Christ’s resurrection, is here laid down as the 
foundation-stone on which the Apostle Peter 
builds up his hope and that of his fellow-be- 
lievers. And if any one had the fullest means 
placed at his disposal for satisfying himself of 
the truth of what he taught it was Peter. He 
was present at the trial of his Master; he went. 
to the tomb on the morning of the resurrection, 
and found it empty; and, in addition to Jesus 
Christ’s shewing Himself after His resurrection 
to Peter in common with the rest of the Apostles, 
we find mention made of one appearance of Jesus 
to Peter alone; so that amongst the eye-wit- 
nesses of this greatest fact of Jesus Christ’s 
earthly history Peter stands pre-eminent. And 
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how are we to reject the evidence which he so 
simply, yet so fearlessly, tenders to us. How 
are we to dispute his sober, solemn assertion, 
that Jesus actually did rise again from the dead? 

And now let us pass to the second of the two 
witnesses which have been cited to appear on 
the present occasion,—the Apostle Paul, as re- 
presented by his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
It is not easy to fix the exact date of Peter’s 
First Epistle, but there is every ground for 
believing that the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians was written in or about the year 57, that 
is to say, within twenty-five years of the occur- 
rence of the great event to which he is about 
to give his testimony. At the time, indeed, 
when Jesus Christ died and rose again, or, at 
least, very shortly afterwards, Paul was a most 
determined opponent and persecutor of the be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ; and yet these few years 
afterwards we find him writing as follows:— 
“Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
Gospel which I preached unto you, which also 
ye have received, and wherein ye stand: by 
which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory 
what I preached unto you, unless ye have be- 
lieved in vain. For I delivered unto you first of 
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all that which I also received, how that Jesus 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures; and that He was buried, and that He rose 
again the third day according to the Scriptures: 
and that He was seen of Cephas (that is, the 
Apostle Peter, whose testimony has been above 
quoted), then of the twelve: after that He was 
seen of above five hundred brethren at once; of 
whom the greater part remain unto this present, 
but some are fallen asleep. After that He was 
seen of James; then of all the Apostles. And 
last of all He was seen of me also, as of one born 
out of due time.” 

These, then, are the two testimonies which 
I proposed to adduce in proof of the fact of 
Jesus Christ’s having actually risen from the 
dead; and supposing, as I have all along sup- 
posed and taken for granted, that there is nothing 
inherently impossible or incredible in miracles, 
I ask fearlessly whether the evidence here ten- 
dered by these two witnesses, each of them, be 
it remembered, a fellow-countryman and con- 
temporary of Jesus Christ, is not complete and 
satisfactory? And I ask further, supposing this 
one miracle of Jesus Christ’s resurrection to be 
satisfactorily established, whether there is any- 
thing in the way of accepting the remainder 
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of the Gospel miracles, when they are all in 
thorough keeping with each other, and with 
this, the crowning miracle of them all? They 
group themselves round it; they radiate from 
it as from a common centre; they all together 
form one consistent and regular whole; they 
unite in sending up one full and harmonious 
chorus. 

I lately called attention to two miracles re- 
corded in the earlier volumes of God’s - Book, 
the miracle of the creation of matter, and the 
miracle of the creation of life; and now, in the 
third and concluding volume of the same book, 
we come upon a third miracle, constituting an 
advance upon the two former miracles, yet, at 
the same time, thoroughly proportionate to them. 
The miracle of the introduction of a new and 
Divine principle of life is as superior to that 
of the first germ of mortal life, as that again 
is to the creation of lifeless matter; and yet the 
transition from the second to the third of these 
miracles is not more abrupt than that to the 
second from the first, or than that to the first 
out of nothing. 


VITl. 
A Change, and a Conbersion. 


ee 


ACTS iv. 8. 
Leter, filled with the Holy Ghost. 


1 TIM. i. 12, 13. 

L thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me, 
Jor that He counted me faithful, putting me into the 
ministry, who was before a blasphemer and a@ per- 
secutor. 

HE witness which St. Peter bears, in his First 

Epistle, to the resurrection of Jesus Christ, is 
much corroborated by the striking change which 
took place in his behaviour and character at the 
time when that great event occurred. 

Up to the day of Jesus Christ’s death the faith 
of this Apostle, however much it may have been 
in advance of that of his companions, was but an 
occasional impulse, the very exertion of which 
served to betray its inherent weakness. Scarcely, 
for instance, had he exclaimed, “ though I should 
die with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee in any 
wise ;” when, after striking one ineffectual blow 
on his Master’s behalf, he, with all his fellow- 
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disciples, forsook Him and fled. And though 
he followed Him a few hours afterwards to the 
scene of His trial, it was only to deny with an 
oath, in the presence of Jesus Christ Himself, 
that he had ever known Him. 

But now, from this behaviour of Peter at the 
scene of Jesus Christ’s trial, let us pass on to his 
appearance, not long afterwards, before the same 
council which had condemned his Master, and 
now charged him with threats to preach no more 
in the Name of Jesus. ‘‘ Whether it be right 
in the sight of God,” was Peter’s answer, “to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye; for we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard,” (Acts iv.19, 20). And 
what were those things? What was it that 
had come over Peter and the rest of the Apostles 
during that short interval, and had transformed 
them from timid, cowering fugitives, into the bold 
and resolute characters which present themselves 
to us from this time forward? Some great event 
must undoubtedly have happened to rouse their 
drooping spirits, and to confirm their hitherto 
weak and wavering faith. And what that event 
was, which had followed so close upon their 
Master’s death, and was productive of such mighty, 
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consequences to them, we need not be at any loss 
to ascertain. We find them taking advantage of 
every possible occasion to proclaim it aloud to 
the world. It was the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. 

Scarcely less remarkable than this great change 
in Peter’s behaviour which we have just been no- 
ticing, was that which took place in his views 
respecting the nature of Jesus Christ’s kingdom, 
and the position which he and his fellow-disciples 
aspired to occupy in it. As late as the evening 
before the crucifixion, we find the disciples dis- 
puting among themselves which of them should 
be the greatest. Whereas, in St. Peter’s First 
Epistle, we find him insisting upon the being 
subject one to another, and the being clothed 
with humility, as the first and chief characteristic 
of Christ’s disciples. We find him encouraging 
believers to rejoice, inasmuch as they were par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings, and were reproached 
in His Name. 

We may say, indeed, and with truth, that this 
great change observable in Peter and his com- 
panions, is to be attributed chiefly to the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost. But the gift of the Holy Spirit was only 
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the result of Jesus Christ’s ascension into heaven, 
which again was but the natural and necessary 
consequence of His resurrection. And so it is 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ which forms the 
decisive turning-point in the Apostle’s history. 
It is this, too, which forms the foundation on 
which our whole belief as Christians reposes. 
And the moment that we begin to ignore this 
one event, or to assign it a subordinate place in 
our teaching, the whole structure of the Christian 
faith will begin to crumble to pieces.. We shall 
have nothing left us but a humanly-devised sys- 
tem of morality, in the place of the divinely- 
ordained plan for our redemption, as revealed 
and wrought out for us by Jesus Christ’s death 
and resurrection. 

The mighty change wrought in the Apostle 
Peter, finds a remarkable parallel in the still 
more wonderful conversion of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. Shortly after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, at which he had assisted, St. Paul went 
to the high priest, and desired of him letters to 
the synagogues at Damascus, that if he found 
any believers in Jesus Christ, whether men or 
women, he might bring them bound to Jeru- 
salem, And so, breathing out threatenings and 
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slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, he 
passed out on his way through the gates of 
Jerusalem; but it was only to be led by the 
hand through the streets of Damascus a few 
days later, blind and utterly prostrate both in 
mind and body. And when at length he rose 
up out of this seeming stupor, “‘he forthwith 
began to preach Christ” in the very synagogues 
to which he had brought the high priest’s letters. 
And now what was it that had happened to him, 
on the way between Jerusalem and Damascus, to 
turn him thus suddenly from a bitter persecutor 
into a most devoted servant and soldier of Jesus 
Christ ? Let us hear his own account, as related 
to King Agrippa a few years later on, and con- 
firmed in its main points by incidental passages 
in his epistles. 

“My manner of life from my youth, which was 
at the first among mine own nation at Jerusalem, 
know all the Jews; which knew me from the be- 
ginning, if they would testify, that after the most 
straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. 
And now I stand and am judged for the hope 
of the promise made of God unto our fathers: 
unto which promise our twelve tribes, instantly 
serving God day and night, hope to come. For 

E 
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which hope’s sake, King Agrippa, I am accused 
of the Jews. Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible with you, that God should raise the 
dead? I verily thought with myself, that I ought 
to do many things contrary to the Name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Which thing I also did in Jeru- 
salem: and many of the saints did I shut up in 
prison, having received authority from the chief 
priests; and when they were put to death, I gave 
my voice against them. And I punished them 
oft in every synagogue, and compelled them to 
blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad against 
them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities. 
Whereupon as I went to Damascus with authority 
and commission from the chief priests, at midday, 
O king, I saw on the way a light from heaven, 
above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me and them which journeyed with me. 
And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard 
a voice speaking unto me, and saying in the 
Hebrew tongue, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou Me? it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.’ And I said, ‘Who art Thou, Lord?’ and 
He said, ‘I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. 
But rise and stand upon thy feet: for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make 
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thee a minister and a witness both of these things 
which thou hast seen, and of those things in the 
which I will appear unto thee; delivering thee 
from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto 
whom now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that is in me.’ 
Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision: but shewed 
first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, 
and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and then 
to the Gentiles, that they should repent and turn 
to God, and do works meet for repentance. For 
these causes the Jews caught me in the Temple, 
and went about to kill me. Having therefore 
obtained help of God, I continue unto this day, 
witnessing both to small and great, saying none 
other things than those which the prophets and 
Moses did say should come: that Christ should 
suffer, and that He should be the first that should 
rise from the dead, and should shew light unto 
the people (i.e. the Jews), and to the Gentiles.” 
This, then, is the explanation which St. Paul 
- himself offers of the great change and conversion 
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which had been worked in him, and we may con- 
fidently affirm that no other satisfactory expla- 
nation can be given of it. It was in the con- 
viction of having actually seen Jesus Christ 
in the new and glorified form into which He 
passed at Huis resurrection and ascension, that 
he went over at once to Jesus Christ’s side 
from that of his persecutors, and that he sub- 
mitted himself henceforth to a life of self-denial 
and labour, and bitter persecution at the hands 
of his fellow-countrymen, in his newly-found 
master’s service. It was in the strength of the 
same conviction, still living and working in Him, 
that, as he stood at last on the brink of the grave, 
he was enabled to look steadily back upon all his 
past life, and forward into the future, and to 
exclaim with triumph, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith; henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord the 
righteous judge shall give me at that day; and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
His appearing.” (2 Tim, iv. 7, 8.) 


IX. 
Beliehe Me, beliehe the Works. 


———>———_ 
JOHN xiv. 11. 


Believe Me that Iam in the Father, and the Father in 
Me: or else believe Me for the very works’ sake. 


Ee dealing with the subject of miracles, I have 
confined myself to the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, partly for the convenience 
of dealing with one question at a time, and still 
more, because the other miracles which are re- 
corded in the New Testament may be said to 
stand or fall with this, the central and crowning 
miracle of them all. For the present, however, 
I wish to call attention to the striking agreement 
which is perceptible between the Gospel miracles 
taken as a body, and the general tone of the 
writings in which they are found imbedded, and 
with which they are compacted into such a solid 
and homogeneous mass that every attempt which 
has been made to dissolve the connexion, and to 
reject the one whilst retaining the other, has re- 
sulted in the most signal failure. 
Take, for example, the parables and other say- 
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ings of our blessed Lord, as we find them in the 
Gospels, lying everywhere side by side with the 
accounts of His miracles, and bearing such a close 
family resemblance to them, that we pass almost 
unconsciously out of the presence of the one into 
that of the other. Or, again, take the character 
of our blessed Lord, as we collect it feature by 
feature from the incidental notices of Him scat- 
tered up and down in the Gospels, a character so 
essentially unique, so immeasurably superior to 
all others that we find depicted upon the page of 
history; at once so calm and subdued, yet so 
vehement and impassioned upon emergency; so 
meek and lowly, yet so absolute and universal 
in its demands; so utterly abhorrent of every- 
thing false and bad, and at the same time so 
tenderly compassionate towards the most de- 
graded sinner: a character so completely formed 
at every point, and so fully and consistently 
maintained in each one of the many relations 
which it was called to enter upon with the dif- 
ferent persons and circumstances which sur- 
rounded it. Study it well in all its aspects and 
bearings, and then say whether in this super- 
natural person, for such He most assuredly is, 
you do not discover the exact counterpart to the 
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mighty works which are ascribed to Him; whe- 
ther, in short, the works and words of Jesus Christ 
are not amply corroborative of each other, at the 
same time that each render their own independent 
testimony to Him as indeed the Christ, the Son 
of the living God. 

Again, from the Gospels let us pass on to the 
Epistles, those more particularly which bear the 
names of the Apostles whose witness to the fact 
of Jesus Christ’s resurrection we were lately en- 
gaged in considering. We find then the Epistles 
of St. Peter and St. Paul occupying precisely the 
same level with the Gospels. They sustain them- 
selves throughout at this high altitude, without 
the slightest appearance of effort. They display 
evident signs of their writers being possessed, if 
I may employ the term in such a favourable 
sense, by a more than human spirit of wisdom 
and goodness. And in the presence of such 
a manifestation, we feel ourselves compelled to 
give assent to all that these writers profess to 
disclose to us respecting the divine power and 
attributes of their great Master, whose commis- 
sion they bore, and for whom they so gladly con- 
sented to suffer and die. _ 

The first and principal ground on which Jesus 
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Christ rested His claims to the allegiance of His 
followers was, there can be no doubt of it, His 
own distinct and full consciousness that He was 
what He gave Himself out to be, the very and 
eternal Son of God. “Believe Me,” He said, 
“that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
Me.” Let us only take Him at His word, and 
all Scripture lies plain and open before us, and 
with the help of the master-key with which He 
Himself supplies us, we shall find our way with- 
out difficulty to its inmost and most secret re- 
cesses. But the moment we begin to substitute 
any other account of Jesus Christ’s mission in 
the place of that which He Himself offers, the 
same Scripture becomes an insoluble enigma to 
us. We find ourselves wandering in a labyrinth 
without a single clue to guide us, and the fur- 
ther we penetrate it, the less hope there will be 
of our ever succeeding in extricating ourselves. 
But, secondly, there can be no doubt that Jesus 
Christ distinctly rested His claim to be received 
as the Messiah, in part at least, upon the miracles 
which He performed. “Believe Me,” He said, 
“that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
Me;” take Me, that is to say, on My own as- 
surance that Iam so; but if you cannot do that, 
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then at least ‘believe Me for the very works’ 
sake.” 

And now comes the all-important question, 
what are we to say to this unquestionable claim 
on the part of Jesus Christ. Did He actually 
perform the miracles which are ascribed to Him 
in the Gospels, or did He only pretend to per- 
form them? If, as we have very good ground 
for believing, He did really perform them, we have 
the very proof which was demanded of Him by 
those amongst whom He came, that He was what 
He gave Himself out to be. And what more 
fitting heralds could He have sent to announce 
His progress through this lower world, what 
more splendid largesses could He have scattered 
round His path, what more signal instances could 
He have exhibited of His thorough sympathy 
with those whom He came to save? Even the 
very supernatural character of His gifts makes 
them all the more becoming and natural when 
viewed in relation to Him the giver of them. 
But if Jesus Christ did not actually work these 
miracles, but only pretended to work them, or 
allowed it to be said of Him that He worked 
them, then what are we to say of Him? Are we 
prepared to accept the apology which is tendered: 
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to us by some of His admirers and would-be 
patrons, that He was a deceiver almost without 
being conscious of being so, or that He adapted 
Himself to the necessities of His situation, and 
stooped to deceive the world for its own good. 
And can we really bring ourselves to believe for 
a single moment that He who so ruthlessly tore 
off the mask from every shape of hypocrisy, and 
who held up such a high and pure standard of 
truth before the eyes of men, could stoop so low 
in His own sight as to practise the very deception 
which He would have been the first to denounce 
in another? No, let us freely admit at once, 
that if Jesus Christ did not actually perform the 
miracles which He undoubtedly claimed to per- 
form, so far from His having any claim upon our 
belief, He was simply the most consummate im- 
postor that the world has ever seen. And what 
He was Himself, so were His disciples Peter and 
Paul, and John also. Yes, upon this monstrous 
supposition, which I can scarcely bring myself 
even to mention, they were all of them impostors 
and deceivers together, and yet for what pur- 
pose? that of proclaiming to every lost child 
of man free and full forgiveness of his sins, 
and an assured title to everlasting life, a pro- 
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clamation and an assurance, both resting upon 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 
which, as these same Apostles had the best reason 
for knowing, had never taken place. And now, 
which of these two alternatives are we prepared 
to accept as the most consistent in itself, and 
with the facts so plainly set before us in the 
writings of the Apostles and Evangelists ? 


Xx. 
Another Witness. 


1 JOHN i, 3. 
That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you. 


{7 is curious to notice how differently an event 

affects us, according as it happened quite close 
to us, or at a distance from us. We cannot hear 
of an accident taking place in the village or 
street in which we are living, without feeling the 
most eager curiosity to learn all about it, as also 
a desire to do something towards the relief of 
the poor sufferers: and yet the account of a 
similar, or even far worse accident, which we 
read of in the newspaper, scarcely occupies our 
attention for an instant. We read of what has 
actually occurred only a short while since at a 
distance from us, very much as we read an ex- 
citing scene in a novel; indeed, if the novel 
happens to be well written, we are the more 
deeply affected by it of the two. And yet, how 
strange it is that we should be moved to tears by 
a story of which we are conscious, as we are read- 
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ing it, that it has no existence except in our ima- 
gination, whilst we can pass by the account of a 
most distressing reality almost wholly unmoved. 

There is, however, one circumstance which will 
be sufficient at any time to rouse us out of this 
state of indifference to what is passing at a dis- 
tance from us: we have only to light upon the 
name of some friend in the list of sufferers from 
an accident, however remote, and all at once we 
find ourselves deeply interested in what we are 
reading. The distance which interposes itself 
between us and the scene of the accident sud- 
denly vanishes; we are standing close by, and 
looking on, and feeling for our friend’s misfor- 
tune as if it was our own. 

And now to apply what I have been saying. 
The Gospels contain a record of events which 
took place in a foreign country nearly two thou- 
sand years ago; and so they are in danger of 
sharing the fate of all other narratives which 
tell us of times long since past, and of distant 
lands. But they have this one peculiarity to 
distinguish them from all other narratives that 
have ever been composed,—they tell us of what 
has actually happened to our own best and truest 


Friend. 
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One, at least, of these narratives has come 
down to us from an actual eye-witness of the 
greater part of the events which he records; 
and he is known to us as the most intimate 
companion and friend of Him of whom he writes; 
he is the disciple whom Jesus loved. And as 
this title sets him close to Jesus Christ, so the 
writings which he has left behind him bring 
him near to ourselves. As we read his Gos- 
pel, especially towards its close, we seem to see 
with our own eyes what he saw, and to hear 
what he heard. We find ourselves standing be- 
neath the Cross, and we hear Jesus commend- 
ing His mother to His beloved disciple’s care; 
we hear the cry of “I thirst,” wrung from His 
lips, and followed almost immediately afterwards 
by “It is finished,” the last words of all uttered 
by Him on this side the grave. We see the 
broad spear of the Roman soldier thrust into 
His side when dead, and the stream of blood 
and water gushing out. We run with Peter 
and John to the empty tomb on the morning 
of the resurrection ; and as we linger behind, after 
their going away, we see Jesus reveal Himself 
to Mary Magdalene. The same day, at even- 
ing, we are with the disciples in a room with 
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closed doors, when Jesus suddenly appears in 
the midst of us, saying, “Peace be unto you.” 
A week later we see Him again in the midst 
of us, and we hear Him saying to Thomas, 
“Reach hither thy finger, and behold My 
hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust 
it into My side; and be not faithless, but be- 
lieving.” Once again, we are by the Sea of 
Galilee in the early morning, whilst some of 
the disciples are in their boats fishing, and sud- 
denly we see Jesus standing on the shore, and 
‘a fire of coals” beside Him on the shore, and 
‘‘fish laid thereon, and bread.”? All these scenes 
spring up fresh before us at the touch of the 
Apostle’s pen, as if they had only occurred yes- 
terday. The whole earthly history of our blessed 
Lord appears to detach itself bodily from the 
place and time to which it belongs, and to act 
itself over again before our eyes. It becomes 
again the living reality which it was originally. 
We recognise our own best and truest friend in 
it all, and we feel an interest in it which no 
other history ever had, or could have, for us. 

It must be acknowledged, indeed, that there 
are passages in this same Gospel which fail, at 
first sight, to produce the same distinct impres- 
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sion upon us, or to excite the same interest in 
us. Take, for instance, the opening passage of 
the Gospel, “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not anything made that was made.” Here, 
then, the scene opens, not on earth, but in hea- 
ven ; and it is thrown back to such an immeasur- 
able distance from us, that we seem utterly unable 
to realise the description which is set before us. 
Perhaps, too, we miss something of that fresh- 
ness of earthly colouring and vividness of detail, 
with which other portions of the same Gospel are 
so richly charged. Yet even here a single touch 
from the same hand is sufficient to gather up all 
this vast mass of superhuman history, and to set 
it down close before us. From the first words of 
the Gospel we have only to turn to the first words 
of the same writer’s First Epistle, and we read as 
follows: ‘That which was from the beginning” 
(and so far the Epistle runs parallel to the Gos- 
pel, but there it diverges into), “ which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have gazed upon, and our hands have handled, 
.... declare we unto you.” Yes, the beloved 
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disciple says to us, He, of whom I have been tell- 
ing you that He was from the beginning, and was 
with God, and was God; He, by whom all things 
were made, is one whom I myself have seen and 
spoken to, and I have felt the grasp of His hand *. 
I know that all that I have been saying of Him 
is strictly true; and now I hand over this know- 
ledge of mine in all its fulness and richness to 
you, that you may become partakers of it with me. 

And so, with one hand, as it were, resting on 
the person of our Blessed Lord, he reaches out 
his other hand to us, that he may bring us 
into close contact and communion with Him of 
whom he has been speaking to us; that he may 
enable us to see in Him all that is most Divine, 
as well as all that is most human, so that we may 
exclaim one by one with Thomas, ‘‘ My Lord and 
my God.” 

Whenever, then, we feel at a loss how to re- 
alise the great historical events which the Gospels 
record, or the high mysteries which they disclose 
to us, we have only to refresh ourselves with these 
words of the beloved disciple, ‘That which was 

* The word ‘handled’ appears to have an especial reference 
to the Apostles’ touching Jesus Christ’s body after His re- 
surrection, (comp. Luke xxiv. 39); and so it affords an in- 


cidental proof of the reality of His risen body. 
F 
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from the beginning, which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have gazed 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word 
of life; (for the life was manifested, and we have 
seen it, and bear witness, and shew unto you that 
eternal life which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us;) that which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may 
have fellowship with us: and truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ.” 


ap 
Dead and Visen. 


MARK ix. 10. 


Questioning one with another what the rising from the 
dead should mean. 
EVERAL times, towards the close of His 
ministry, our Lord told His disciples that 
He was going to be put to death, and to rise 
again from the dead; but they could not in the 
least understand Him. They had joined with 
Peter in confessing their belief in Him as the 
Son of God, and how, then, could He be going 
to suffer and die? And then, again, how could 
any one, when once dead, rise again from the 
dead? The thought of His death and of His 
resurrection were alike perplexing to them; and 
so they were not at all prepared for either of 
these events beforehand. And they had scarcely 
begun to recover from the shock given to them 
by His death, when they were again unsettled 
by the news of His resurrection. 
The world in general, however, was troubled 
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with no such perplexity about Him. They looked 
on at the sufferings of Jesus just as they would 
have looked on at the sufferings of any other 
man. No doubt Pilate was much impressed with 
the calm, dignified behaviour of Jesus on His 
trial; and the Centurion who kept guard be- 
neath the Cross was so struck with what he saw 
and heard, that he exclaimed almost uncon- 
sciously, “ Certainly this was a righteous Man.” 
Still, neither the Centurion nor Pilate regarded 
Jesus in any other light than that of a man who 
had been hardly dealt with by His countrymen. 
And as soon as His body was taken down and 
laid in the tomb, they were ready to forget all 
about Him: so that when they heard the report 
a few days afterwards of His having risen again 
from the dead, they never for a moment thought 
of enquiring into the truth of it. They treated 
it as an idle tale, which was not worth listen- 
ing to: Jesus was dead, and that was enough 
for them. 

Besides, however, the disciples and the world 
in general, there was also another company of 
lookers-on at these great events that were pass- 
ing. We may be sure that Jesus Christ’s coming 
into the world had not escaped the notice of the 
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angels. They had been used to minister to Him 
in the courts of heaven; and some of them were 
permitted to attend upon Him from time to time 
during His sojourn here on earth. They had 
announced His birth to the shepherds, and His 
conception to the Virgin Mary; they ministered 
to Him in the wilderness, and in His agony in 
the garden; and though they were not permitted 
to interfere with the great work of man’s re- 
demption, they were doubtless permitted to gaze 
upon it. And with what wonder and awe they 
must have looked on, and seen the Lord of 
Heaven submitting to be bound, and mocked, 
and spit upon, and nailed to a cross between 
two thieves, and finally taken down from the 
cross and laid in the tomb. And when the third 
morning came, and Jesus rose again from the 
dead, so far from seeing anything wonderful in 
what took place, they looked upon it as the 
most natural thing that could possibly have hap- 
pened; the only wonder with them was, that 
Jesus should die, not that He should rise again 
from the dead. And so the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ shewed themselves in an 
exactly opposite light to the two great companies 
of spectators. Men in general took Jesus Christ 
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for a mere man, like themselves. They could 
easily believe that He had died, and they could 
not bring themselves to believe that He had 
risen again. The angels, on the other hand, 
knew Jesus Christ to be God; and so it was 
a great mystery to them how He could die the 
death of a man, but it was no mystery to them 
that He could burst the bars of the tomb and 
rise again. Their wonder ceased just where 
man’s wonder began. 

These different ways of looking at our Saviour’s 
death and resurrection may, I think, help us to 
look at them both in their proper light. Hach 
of these ways contributes something to the truth, 
and we have only to put them together in order 
to complete the view. Jesus Christ is the very 
and eternal Son of God: He ,is also, in very 
truth, the Son of Man. He is as much a man 
as any of us; and, at the same time, He is as 
much God asif He had never become man. And 
it is from this joining together of two natures in 
Him that we see such apparently inconsistent 
things happening to Him,—that we see Him 
first dying and. then rising again from the dead. 
In order, then, to believe aright in Him, we 
must see Him combining both natures in one 
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and the same Person, a truth which is very 
plainly set before us in the latter half of the 
Athanasian Creed, which is appointed to be read 
on EKaster-day. ‘The right Faith is,” it says, 
“that we believe and confess that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and man: 
God, of the Substance of the Father, begotten 
before the worlds; and Man, of the Substance 
of His Mother, born in the world; perfect God, 
and perfect Man; of a reasonable soul and hu- 
man flesh subsisting... Who, although He be 
God and Man, yet He is not two, but one 
Christ: one; not by conversion of the Godhead 
into flesh, but by taking of the manhood into 
God: one altogether; not by confusion of Sub- 
stance, but by unity of Person;” one, that is 
to say, not by a mixture, part God and part 
man, which would leave Him neither man nor 
God, but by a union of God and man in one 
and the same person. ‘For as the reason- 
able soul and flesh,” that is, the soul and the 
body, form “one man, so God and man is one 
Christ.” 

This, then, is the full doctrine of the nature, 
or rather of the double nature, of our blessed 
Lord, with its human side as recognised by 
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us, and its Divine side as recognised by the 
angels. And it is the union of these two na- 
tures in one person that has enabled Jesus Christ 
to do for us what no mere man, what even no 
mere God could do. He is our Mediator, by 
being at once One with us and One with His 
Father. He has brought us and. God close to- 
gether in His own Person. He has brought 
God to us and us to God. And this, then, is 
one of the lessons which the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ teaches us. It is the sign of His 
being God, as His death is the sign of His 
being man. 

And there is also another lesson which the 
same event teaches us: it teaches us that as 
Jesus Christ rose, so we also shall rise again 
from the dead. We know well enough that 
we shall die; we see others disappearing one 
by one, and we know that we must soon follow 
them. But when Jesus Christ rose again, He 
gave our nature a power that it did not possess 
before: He gave it the power to rise again from 
the dead, as He rose again. And in the ages 
to come there will be nothing more wonderful 
in the resurrection of the dead, than in the 
death of the living. Both will be shewn to be 
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equally growths of our nature, though imparted 
to it at different times, and in a different man- 
ner. Both will prove themselves to be parts 
of one great system, which had all along been 
determined upon from the beginning. 


XI, 
Birth, Lite, Death, and Resurrection. 


PSALM ecxxxix. 18. 
Iam fearfully and wonderfully made, 


EATH is the one future event in our earthly 

history to which we can all look forward 
with certainty. Other things may or may not 
be going to happen to us. We may or may not 
live to be old; we may or may not be going 
to meet with accidents and misfortunes on our 
way through life; we may or may not succeed 
in heaping up money, or making a name for our- 
selves in the world. But in the midst of all this 
uncertainty, one thing and one thing alone is 
certain. We shall die; and we should call 
it sheer madness in any one to doubt or dispute 
that we shall do so. We all recognise death as 
one of the great laws to which our nature is sub- 
jected by God Himself, and from which there 
is no hope of escape for any of us. But whilst 
we make no difficulty about believing in our 
death, it is very different with our belief in 
our resurrection. We do not have resurrection 
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brought before our eyes in the same way that 
death is. We do not see men rising again from 
the dead. Resurrection is as much out of the 
reach of our experience as death is within it. 
Resurrection appears to us to be as much a vio- 
lation of the laws of our nature as death is an 
instance of them. 

It is true that every time that we repeat the 
Creed we profess our belief in the resurrection 
from the dead; but even this shews that it is no 
such easy and matter-of-course thing for us to 
accept it. We should never think of putting 
a profession of belief in our death into the 
Creed. And why? Because we believe in death 
only too easily without it. It is unnecessary to 
make a formal profession of belief in what no one 
in his senses would ever dream of denying or 
disputing. 

Still, though we make no difficulty in believ- 
ing that we shall die, we know nothing about 
death. It is true we see him continually break- 
ing in among us, and carrying off first one and 
then another from our side. But,in the very act 
of seizing his victim, he throws a dark veil over 
him, and hurries him away out of our sight, we 
know not whither. We know our friends as 
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long as they are alive; we know them up to the 
very moment of their death; and then we sud- 
denly cease to know anything at all about them. 
We must follow them ourselves to gain any fur- 
ther information respecting them, and what they 
are doing. And until we have thus followed 
them, we can know nothing either of what will 
happen to us at our death. In short, we know 
no more about death than we know about resur- 
rection from the dead. 

But it is not death and resurrection alone 
that are such impenetrable mysteries to us. We 
know nothing either about life,—that very life 
which we are at present living, and with which 
we are so familiar. We feel indeed, to use the 
words of the Psalmist, that we are ‘‘ fearfully and 
wonderfully made;”? that God’s works are mar- 
vellous our soul knows right well. We know 
just so much about ourselves, and we know no 
more, in spite of all that we may seem or pre- 
tend to know. 

And little as we know about life, we are still 
more, if possible, in the dark about that entrance 
upon life which we call birth. We see, indeed, 
that persons are born into the world, just as we 
know that persons die out of it. But what birth 
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is, we know no more than we know what resur- 
rection is. Nay, of the two, birth is the deeper 
mystery; for surely it is harder to understand 
how anything can begin to be, than to under- 
stand how, after having once been, it can again 
become what it was before. 

And so birth, and life, and death, are all alike 
unintelligible to us. They each of them repeat 
themselves over and over again before our eyes; 
and so at last we get them, as it were, by heart, 
but without in the least comprehending their 
meaning. Nay, the more closely we look into 
them, the more incomprehensible they appear to 
us. And so it must continue to be, till we have 
passed right on through them all, and have come 
out on the other side of them. Then we shall 
look back upon them, and understand them. 
Then, too, we shall see that resurrection follows 
just as naturally upon death, as death follows 
upon life, and life upon birth. Birth, and life, 
and death, and resurrection from death will all 
shew themselves to be parts of one great whole, 
of one vast scheme which has been lying hid in 
God from the beginning, all worked out in due 
course by His unerring hand, and all setting 
forth His glory. 
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For the present, the sum-total of the human 
race lies scattered over very different stages of 
existence, or preparation for existence. Some 
of our fellow-creatures, we know not how many 
nor how few, remain still to be born into the 
world. Others, again,—and here we can make 
an approximate calculation as to their number— 
are now, engaged in treading, along with us, the 
way which leads from the cradle to the grave. 
Death itself holds its hundreds, or if may be 
thousands, of generations of our fellow-men who 
have trodden this way before us. And lastly, in 
the far distance we catch glimpses of one single 
form, who, after passing through each of these 
preliminary stages of birth and life and death, 
has emerged into a state beyond them all. And 
across the deep silence of the grave, across the 
wide interval of nearly two thousand years which 
separates His life on earth from ours, the sound 
of His voice comes to us clear and full, “I am 
the resurrection and the life; whosoever believ- 
eth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me 
shall never die.” 


XII. 
Our Future Personal Existence. 


——oe————_ 


ROMANS xiv. 12. 
Every one of us shall give account of himself to God. 
ke to a very ancient and wide-spread 


belief, the soul, as soon as it is parted from 
the body, becomes re-absorbed in the vast ocean 
of life, from which it issued at its birth into the 
world; so that without becoming absolutely an- 
nihilated, it is deprived henceforth of all personal 
and individual consciousness and existence. Let 
us look into this belief, and test it in the first 
place by the light of our own reason and instinct, 
and secondly by that of Revelation. 

It may be doubted, then, how far we have 
a right to appeal to the witness which we all 
bear about us of our immortality, as altogether 
decisive of the particular question now before us. 
For this instinctive feeling of our continued ex- 
istence after death, may be regarded as con- 
sistent with our existence hereafter simply as 
parts of a great whole, as well as with our con- 
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tinuance in our present personal and individual 
condition. The drop of water retains its exist- 
ence as water when it becomes merged in the 
ocean; and go, too, it may be argued, our life 
may still continue to exist as life, even if it 
passes out of its present individual state into 
the great sum of existence. So that we may 
seem to gain little or nothing by our appeal in 
this particular direction. 

In addition, however, to our presentiment that 
our existence does not terminate with this life, 
we are possessed by a distinct and deeply-rooted 
consciousness, that we are each one of us per- 
sonally responsible to a higher power for the 
use or abuse which we are here making of the 
faculties and opportunities with which we are 
severally intrusted. And so far from confining 
our responsibility to this life, this feeling of 
which I am speaking often comes out into its | 
fullest and most assured consciousness just as it 
begins to approach the limits of our earthly ex- 
istence. Conscience, and the dread of something 
after death, makes cowards of us all; but how 
could it do so, except upon the supposition that 
it is our present individual selves that will have 
hereafter to bear the burden of what we have 
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done and are doing here. Who would be anx- 
ious to avoid a responsibility which, before it 
devolved upon him, would become shifted from 
his own shoulders upon the impalpable, uncon- 
scious heap of universal existence of which he 
himself cannot constitute more than an infini- 
tesimal part. 

Independently, therefore, of what Revelation 
may have to say on the subject before us, we 
have the clearest and most trustworthy witness 
within us in favour of our each retaining our 
individual existence and consciousness after death. 
Whatever we may be going to lose or gain by 
death, we shall assuredly not lose the power or 
the liability to bear the consequences, whether 
for good or for evil, of the life which we are now 
leading. And to bear these consequences, we 
must hereafter be the same persons that are now 
engaged in doing what is to be productive of 
these consequences. 

This, then, is the conclusion to which we are 
forcibly conducted by our deepest and most re- 
liable instincts, even independently of the teach- 
ing of Revelation. At the same time, I need 
scarcely say that we are most deeply indebted 
to Revelation for the corroboration which she 
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affords to this and many kindred teachings of 
our nature. 

It must be acknowledged that, of the state 
of existence upon which the soul enters imme- 
diately after death, Revelation has wonderfully 
little to tell us; yet her very reserve on this 
subject, on which it would have been so easy to 
descant to any extent without fear of contradic- 
tion, constitutes no slight evidence in favour of 
her trustworthiness on those points on which 
she does claim to speak with authority. And if 
there is a subject on which she is outspoken, 
it is in announcing the future awakening of our 
individual selves at the general resurrection, 
in order that we may severally receive the due 
reward of our doings here. And this future re- 
kindling of our personal and individual exist- 
ence, besides being distinctly foretold as a future 
event, has also been signally illustrated and en- 
forced by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, the 
same in all essential points that He had been 
previously. His resurrection is a sign and a 
pledge to us that, in spite of the many changes 
which may be awaiting us, in spite even of the 
very close relations which we may be destined 
to enter upon with each other, we shall still 
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retain our personal and individual existence and 
consciousness in all their completeness. So it 
has been already proved to be the case with the 
first-born and elder brother of our family, and 
so, too, it will be with each of us. We shall 
be to all eternity the same in all essential points 
that we are now. We shall enter each of us 
hereafter upon the vast inheritance of happiness 
or of misery which we are so busily employed in 
accumulating for ourselves throughout the whole 
of our life here. 


XIV. 


Jesus and azar, 


———~——- — 


AOTS xiii. 34. 


fTe raised Lim up from the dead, now no more to return 
to corruption. 

NLY a month or two before Jesus Christ died 

and rose again He had raised up Lazarus out 
of the grave. Very possibly Jesus Christ and 
Lazarus might have been seen together after 
they had each risen from the dead; at all events, 
they were both alive at the same time on the 
earth after their resurrection; both of them hay- 
ing tasted the pains of death, both of them 
having been buried and laid in the grave for 
some days. So far, then, their case was exactly 
similar; and in what, then, lay the difference, 
the vast difference, between them ? 

In the first place, there was this aifraranes: 
that whereas Jesus Christ had risen again in 
His own strength; Lazarus, as far as his own 
strength was concerned, would have gone on 
lying in the grave for ever. Lazarus was no- 
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thing to Jesus Christ, though Jesus was every- 
thing to him. If Lazarus had never been born, 
it would not have made the slightest difference 
to Jesus Christ: He would have risen again 
from the dead just the same; but if Jesus Christ 
had not been living in the world when Lazarus 
died, the grave would have closed over Lazarus 
just as it closes over any of us now, and no one 
would have seen him come forth out of it. 

This, then, is one great difference between the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ and all the other 
resurrections from the dead of which we read 
in the Bible. But there is also another very 
important difference for us to notice between 
them. 

For some few years after our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion there were several persons to be seen alive 
on the earth who had died, and been raised to 
life again. Besides Lazarus, of whom we have 
already spoken, there was the widow’s son and 
the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, who 
had been both of them raised to life by Jesus 
Christ Himself. Then, again, there was Dorcas, 
who had been raised in Jesus Christ’s name by 
St. Peter; and Eutychus, who had been raised 
by St.Paul. All these had died and risen again, 
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and were living on in the world just as before, 
and, no doubt, they were looked upon with won- 
der and awe by all who met with them. They 
were so many living instances of Jesus Christ’s 
power over death. After, however, living for 
a certain number of years, these persons one by 
one disappeared again from off the face of the 
earth. The grave opened her mouth a second 
time to receive them, and this time it did not 
let them go. They are now in the grave as se- 
curely as if they had never risen out of it. They 
had each of them, with the exception of Jesus 
Christ, been raised up, so to speak, into the remains 
of their old life. When they were raised, they 
started again from the point at which death had 
stopped them. The child was raised again a 
child; the man was raised up into a man; and 
so they went on living again just as if it had 
been only a sleep, and not death, which had 
overtaken them. They each ran out the re- 
mainder of their life which was still left them to 
run; and then they, of their own accord, went 
to death, as death in the first instance had come 
to them. Death’s power over them was only 
postponed for a little while, not destroyed; and 
at this present moment he holds them as securely 
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in his grasp, as he holds any other man or woman 
that has ever died. 

But now let us look forward into the life of 
Jesus Christ after His resurrection, and we shall 
be at once struck with the immense difference 
between Him and them. Jesus Christ rose again 
from the grave, not to enter upon a life already 
half worn-out, and on its way for the second 
time to the grave; no, He took to Himself an 
entirely new life*, with a body no more subject, 


a We know so little of what constitutes either matter or 
spirit, that it is useless to attempt to define the precise nature 
of the change which took place in our Lord’s human nature at 
His resurrection. It is sufficient to say that His body so far 
retained its material substance and identity of form, at least 
during the interval between His resurrection and ascension, 
that He could point to the wounds in His hands and side, and 
offer His body to be touched and handled by His disciples, and 
could eat before them. On the other hand, He was no longer 
immediately recognizable by them as before, (John xx. 14, xxi, 
4; Mark xvi. 12; Matt. xxviii. 17); nor was His body subject 
any longer to the same laws to which it ordinarily, at least, had 
been previously to His resurrection. We read, for instance, 
of His appearing in the midst of the disciples as they sat with 
closed doors, (John xx. 19, 26); and of His vanishing from the 
sight of the two disciples at Emmaus, (Luke xxiv. 31), as well 
as of His ascending up into heaven. It is scarcely necessary 
to insist that, so far from the accounts given by the Evangelists 
tending to throw any doubt on the reality of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, they are just what we might have expected to meet 
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as it had been, to hunger and thirst, and the 
other necessities of this life, but glorious and in- 
corruptible, fitted alike for the society of earth 
or of heaven; andjso, whilst every one else rose 
again to die again, Jesus Christ rose to live on 
for ever and ever. And this is the light in 
which His resurrection is set before us in the 
passage which contains my text: ‘“ We declare 
unto you,” St. Paul says, speaking to the Jews 
at Antioch, “glad tidings, how that the promise 
which was made unto the fathers, God hath ful- 
filled the same unto us their children, in that He 
hath raised up Jesus again», as it is also written 


with, allowing of course for the one important fact, that some 
great change had accompanied his passage out of a life of mor- 
tality into one of incorruptibility and glory. 

Amongst other frivolous objections, it has been contended 
that the dress worn by Jesus Christ after His resurrection must 
have been purely imaginary, and that therefore there is no 
reason to suppose that His body had any real existence either. 
It is, of course, easy to reply to such an objection, that He who 
had all heaven and earth at His command, would find no diffi- 
culty in supplying Himself with a dress similar to, or even 
identical with, that usually worn by Him. But it is, I think, 
more satisfactory to reply in the spirit of our Lord’s answer to 
the cavilling Sadducees, that in the resurrection there can be 
no further need of what constitutes only an accidental appen- 
dage to our earthly life. 

b Ihave followed Conybeare and Howson in referring the 
avaornoas of ver. 33 to our Lord’s resurrection, and not as some 
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in the second Psalm, ‘Thou art My Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee.’ And as concerning that 
He raised Him up from the dead, now no more 
to return to corruption, He said on this wise, 
‘I will give you the sure mercies of David.’ 
Wherefore He saith also in another Psalm, 
‘Thou shalt not suffer Thine holy One to see 
corruption.’ For David, after he had served his 
own generation by the will of God, fell on sleep, 
and was gathered to his fathers, and saw cor- 
ruption. But He, whom God raised again, Saw 
no corruption. Beit known unto you therefore, 
men and brethren, that through this Man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.” 

We see, then, that it is not the mere rising 
again that St. Paul here insists on as a proof of 
Jesus Christ’s power to save, but it is the rising 
again to die no more, never to see corruption. 
And his quotation from the second Psalm is espe- 
cially to be noted, “Thou art My Son, this day 


commentators have done, to His divine mission generally. But 
whatever may be the meaning of this particular passage, the 
Apostle distinctly views the resurrection of Jesus Christ in this 
light of a second birth, when he describes Him as the first- 
born from the dead, Colos. i. 18 (comp. Rev. i. 5). See also 
Rom. i. 4, where more is implied by dpicdévros than is gen- 
erally recognized. 
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have I begotten Thee.’ Now what does he 
quote these words for? It is not to tell us of 
Jesus Christ’s birth into the world, to which they 
might seem to refer; no, it is to set forth the 
truth of His resurrection. And in what sense is 
it to be understood that God begat Jesus Christ 
on the day of His resurrection? It is in this 
sense which I have just been trying to enforce. 
The resurrection of Jesus Christ was not an en- 
tering again upon His old life, but it was the 
beginning of a new and entirely different kind 
of life. It was more a birth than a resurrection ; 
and so it is most correctly described by these 
words of the Psalm, “Thou art My Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee.” 

And what has already occurred in the case of 
our Great Head and First-fruits is only what is 
one day to happen to ourselves. By virtue of 
Jesus Christ’s resurrection we, too, shall all rise 
again from the dead; and so far we shall all 
follow in our Saviour’s track, that we shall rise 
again, not into the remains of our old life which 
we have lived here, but into a life which shall no 
more see corruption, though what kind of life 
that will be into which we shall be raised up 
must depend upon ourselves, 
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“The hour is coming (these are the Judge’s 
own words) in which all that are in the graves 
shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and shall 
come forth; they that have done good unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of damnation.” (John v. 
28, 29.) 

These are the two, and the only two, resurrec- 
tions between which we have to make our choice, 
a choice which we are busy determining for our- 
selves at this very moment. 


XV. 
Clothed wpon. 


———_— 


2 COR. v. 4. 
Not that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon. 


JE sometimes speak of our bodies as if there 
was some kind of opposition between them 
and our souls. We scarcely own our bodies as 
forming part of our real selves; we look upon 
them as a kind of garment to be worn in this 
life, and then flung aside, and done with. And 
not only do we think of our bodies as but tem- 
porarily connected with ourselves; we also re- 
gard them as a kind of prison-house to the 
soul, cramping and confining its powers. We 
even go the length of charging the body with 
being the source of temptation to the soul. 
Everything seems to derive a pollution from 
its passage through the bodily senses into the 
soul. ‘The body is regarded in the light of 
a stronghold in the possession of the great 
tempter, from which he directs his assaults 
upon us. 
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It must be confessed that “the deeds of the 
body” are, for the most part, evil deeds; and 
what they are, so must, of necessity, that be 
which produces them. On the other hand, it 
must be borne in mind that the body is not, 
strictly speaking, its own master. It is only 
the external mechanism of the living principle 
within which animates it and directs it; and it 
is this living and ruling principle, and not the 
body, which is to be held responsible for the 
acts committed by the body under its direction. 
The body itself can, perhaps, scarcely be reck- 
oned as on the side either of good or of evil, 
and yet it is a most mighty instrument in 
the hand of either power. It is an instru- 
ment which, in this present state of existence, 
neither the good or the evil within us can at 
all afford to dispense with. Lesides this, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether, under any circum- 
stances whatever, the soul can take an active 
part in anything without the help of the body. 
And it is certain that the inspired writers re- 
gard death as the season of the soul’s resting 
for a while from its earthly labour, rather than 
that of its active employment in any kind of 
work, But, as I have already had occasion to 
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remark, they never dwell at any length upon 
this intermediate stage of our existence. They 
look straight on beyond it to the resurrection, 
when our bodies, having first undergone the 
changes necessary to adapt them to their altered 
circumstances, will be again and for ever united 
to the souls, from which death has temporarily 
parted them. This twofold life, then, of the 
body as well as of the soul, is what we have 
to look forward to, and to prepare ourselves 
for. With the Apostle, we have “ earnestly 
to desire to be clothed upon with our house 
which is from heaven, if so be that, being 
clothed, we shall not be found naked. For,” 
as he goes on to say, “we that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened; not for 
that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon; 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life.”’ 

If we wish to form a clear notion of what the 
Apostle here means by being “clothed upon,” 
we have only to look at what has already hap- 
pened in the case of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ 
lived the life here of a man: He died as we 
all shall die. And after His death, His soul 
went away by itself into the place, or the state 
appointed for our souls, against the time of their 
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quitting the body. This is the meaning of 
that article of our belief that Jesus Christ went 
down into hell; meaning, by this, the place 
or the state appointed for all spirits during the 
interval between death and the resurrection. 
Besides, however, dying and going down into 
hell, Jesus Christ also rose again from the dead. 
His soul came again into the body from which 
it had been parted; and ever since that first 
Easter morning, His body and His soul have 
formed one perfect man, never again to be 
divided. At this very moment, Jesus Christ 
is as truly and really in the body as we are 
in the body. He is in the body in its new 
and glorified state; we, for the present, are in 
the body in its first and corruptible state. But 
the seed of the resurrection is already sown in 
us all, by virtue of Jesus Christ’s resurrection ; 
and one day our bodies will be changed into 
the likeness of that new and glorified body in 
which He is even now living, and then we, 
too, shall go on living again in the body for 
ever and ever. 

Thus, then, let us learn to look at our bodies, 
not as a mere garment, to be worn for a few 
years, and then cast aside for ever, but as form- 
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ing an essential part of ourselves, as claiming 
their share in the great redemption which was 
made for us on the cross, as destined to live 
on as part of ourselves through all eternity. 
And thus looking at them, let us learn to treat 
them with the respect, we may say reverence, 
which is justly due to them. Let us look at 
them in the light in which the Apostle sets 
them before us, as the temple of the Holy Spirit 
which is living in us; and so we shall recog- 
nize the duty of consecrating our bodies, as well 
as our souls, to Christ’s service; we shall shrink 
from doing anything which will do dishonour 
to them; we shall keep them free from drunk- 
enness and uncleanness, as God’s temple ought 
to be kept, remembering that “if any man de- 
file the temple of God, him shall God destroy; 
for the temple of God is holy, which temple 
yevare.’ ((1:Cor, a.cL7;) 


XVI. 
Ghe Resurrection Body. 


——— ee 
1 COR. xv. 51. 
We shall all be changed. 


Ww know nothing of death except in its ef- 
fect upon our bodies; there we see its work 
plainly enough. After death the limbs of the 
body grow cold and stiff, all power of motion 
is gone from them: very soon the whole frame- 
work begins to shew signs of decay and disso- 
lution; and in the course of a few years it will 
be impossible to distinguish our bodies from the 
ground in which they were laid; it will be lit- 
erally earth to earth, dust to dust. To all out- 
ward appearance death puts an end for ever to 
the body; nothing seems less likely, than that 
the body should rise again from the dead. 
Meanwhile, however, when our bodies are 
dead and buried, what becomes of our souls? 
For we feel that we have souls, and that our 
souls constitute a far more important and es- 
sential part of ourselves than our bodies do: 
H 
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our bodies are something belonging to us rather 
than ourselves. The soul uses the body for a 
house to live in, or as a set of tools to work 
with. But just as the house we live in, or 
the tools we work with, form no real part of 
ourselves, so neither do our bodies seem to form 
an essential part of ourselves. And when death 
comes and breaks up the body, we have no rea- 
son to believe that it touches the soul: we can 
have no reason for supposing that it does, un- 
less we have grounds for believing that our 
souls are made of the same material that our 
bodies are. 

At the same time, though death cannot, as 
far as we know, touch the soul, it undoubtedly 
deprives it of the use of the body. After 
death, the soul, from living in the body and 
working in it and using it, has to go on liv- 
ing without it; and this of itself must be 
a very great change for the soul. It is a 
great change for two friends, who have lived 
together for a long time, to have to part from 
one another; but it must be a far greater change 
for the soul to have to part from the body, for 
the soul was born into the world along with the 
body, and in the body; it has passed its whole 
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life in its company; it has lived in it, and grown 
up in it, and everything it has done and felt, it 
has done and felt in and through the body: the 
body has been its eyes to see with, its ears to hear 
with, its hands to work with. So far as we know, 
the soul can only act through the instrument- 
ality of the body, just as a workman requires the 
use of his tools to work with; and so it must be 
a very great change indeed for the soul to find 
itself deprived of the use of the body. In many 
ways it must suffer a great loss by being de- 
prived of it. And if the soul is ever again to 
become what it was, it must be by having the 
body restored to it, or by getting something 
else to take the place of the body which it has 
lost: it must find something in which it can 
again live, and work, and act upon what les 
about it, as it did during its life here. 

Now this is precisely what the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body tells us will actu- 
ally happen. This doctrine takes it for granted 
that the soul is incomplete without its body, 
and so it promises us that, hereafter, the soul 
shall have a new body in the place of that 
which it has lost by death. It does not tell 
us that this new body will be the same in 
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every respect with the old body. St. Paul, in- 
deed, tells us just the very reverse. He sup- 
poses some one to put the question, “‘ How are 
the dead raised up, and with what body do 
they come?” and then he answers as follows, 
“Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die: and that which thou 
sowest, thow sowest not that body which shall 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, 
or of some other grain: but God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased Him, and to every 
seed his own body.” That is to say, the re- 
surrection body will be no more the body in 
which we are now living, than the blade which 
springs up out of the ground is the same body 
with the seed out of which it has sprung. 

We do not at all know what the precise form 
or material of our future bodies will be. God 
has not told us, and it is not likely that we 
should discover it of ourselves; but we may 
be quite sure of this, that our new bodies will 
find themselves just as much at home in the 
new creation, as our present bodies find them- 
selves at home in the world in which we are 
now living. Our present bodies are composed 
of the same material with the world in which 
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we are living; and it is by being made of the 
same material that they are enabled to play 
the part which they do in this present life. 
Our bodies are the machinery by means of 
which our souls are enabled to act upon the 
world, and be acted upon by it. And accord- 
ingly, whatever change takes place in the con- 
stitution of the world itself, a corresponding 
change will be required in the constitution of 
our bodies, so as to enable our bodies to hold 
their proper place in the new creation, and to 
go on living in it and working in it. If the 
new heavens and the new earth, of which reve- 
lation tells us, are to be composed of the same 
material elements of which the world is com- 
posed in its present state, then our resurrec- 
tion bodies will be composed of the same ma- 
terials that they are at present; or if by some 
process unknown, perhaps quite inconceivable 
by us, the present material condition of the 
universe is to undergo a thorough change, and 
to pass from a state of matter into a state of 
spirit, then our new bodies will be spirit also. 
But whatever form they may be going to as- 
_ sume, and of whatever material or substance 
they may be going to be composed, we may 
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be quite sure of this, that our new bodies will 
form a suitable home for our souls to live in, 
and grow in, and work in. 

So far I have spoken of death as the occasion 
of this great change which is to take place in 
our bodies, because it breaks up our present 
bodies, and so far prepares the way for the 
resurrection bodies. But there is no need of 
death to effect, or even commence, this change. 
It may take place in all its completeness with- 
out the intervention of death. ‘ We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed.” When 
the present world comes to an end, there will 
be a generation of men living on the face of 
the earth who will not go through the process 
of death; they will pass at once out of this 
present condition of life into the next, and they 
will be changed in the very act of passing; 
they will be changed out of the state in which 
they exist at present, into the state in which 
they will go on living for ever. Whether we 
die before the last day comes, or whether the 
last day finds us still living, will make no dif- 
ference as regards the change itself which will 
come over our bodies. The only difference will 
be in the manner in which we shall put off 
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our old bodies, and put on our new ones. It 
may be that we shall be altogether separated 
for a while from our bodies, or the bodies we 
are now living in may be destined to undergo 
a change, so as to become suitable to the changed 
heavens and earth in which they will have to 
live. But, as regards the new bodies them- 
selves, there will be no difference between those 
who have died and those who are simply changed. 
Living or dead we shall all be changed; we shall 
all be clothed alike; we shall take our place in 
the new creation, with bodies differing from our 
present bodies, just so far as the new creation 
will differ from that in which we are living 
at present. 


XVII. 
Dhe Road to Glory. 


LUKE xxiv. 26. 


Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into His glory ? 


T the time of Jesus Christ’s coming, a firm 

belief had rooted itself in the hearts of the 
Jewish people, that a great King was shortly 
to rise up from amongst them, who should ex- 
tend his rule over the whole world. And so 
widely was this expectation diffused, that it 
drew the wise men from their home in the 
far east, and found its way into the writings 
of more than one heathen author. And how 
are we to account for this singular impression 
prevailing at this particular period, when the 
Jews themselves, so far from displaying any 
signs of helping to realise such an anticipation, 
were fast sinking into a state of hopeless sub- 
jection to a foreign power ? 

We can scarcely doubt, then, that this be- 
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lief was attributable to the prophecies current 
among the Jews of that time, and in part, at 
least, to the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
One of the heathen writers to which I have 
alluded, expressly states that this was the case *. 
And the very fact of such a widespread belief 
may be accepted in evidence, if any such were 
needed, that the rise of a King, or great Person 
of some kind, was actually foretold, or fore- 
shadowed, in these prophecies; though the pre- 
cise nature of his kingdom, and of the power 
which he was going to exercise in it, would 
naturally receive its interpretation from the par- 
ticular disposition, or prejudice, which each in- 
dividual brought along with himself to the 
study of these prophecies. 

I need not insist on the fact, that the views 
propounded by Jesus Christ respecting the na- 
ture of this coming kingdom, differed very widely 
from those entertained by the great mass of 
His fellow-countrymen. But this, of itself, is 
enough to prove that He was no mere im- 
postor, taking advantage, as others did, of the 
prevailing belief of. the time to establish His 
own claims. It serves also to shew that He 

* Tacitus, Hist. v. 13, 
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was not simply deluded into the conviction that 
He was the particular person foretold by these 
prophecies. Had he been either an impostor, 
or a dupe, he would have accepted the inter- 
pretation which was so universally current among 
his fellow-countrymen; and, in the place of bid- 
ding them “render to Cesar the things which 
were Cesar’s,’ He would have put Himself 
at the head of the movement for shaking off 
the alien yoke which pressed so heavily upon 
them. 

Still, in the very act of repudiating the earthly 
sovereignty which his countrymen were so ready 
to force upon Him, Jesus did most emphatically 
put Himself before them as their King, the very 
King announced in their prophecies. We may 
see this clearly in His answer to the Pharisees, 
when they bade Him rebuke His disciples for 
welcoming Him as their King, (Luke xix. 39; 
comp: Matt. xxi.4, 5; Mark xi.10; John xii. 15). 
We see it again in the charge brought against 
Jesus before Pilate (Luke xxiii. 2); and in 
Jesus’ answer to Pilate’s question, “Art Thou 
the King of the Jews?” So that it was no- 
thing but the simple truth which was pro- 
claimed by the title hung up over the head of 
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Jesus on the cross, “This is the King of the 
Jews.” 

Not only, however, did Jesus claim to fulfil 
in His own person the prophecies which the 
Jews set such store by relating to the coming 
King; but He also claimed to fulfil another 
set of prophecies of the Old Testament, which 
had attracted very little of their attention. Be- 
neath the strain of joy and triumph which 
heralds the coming deliverer, there runs a 
perpetual counter-strain through these same 
prophecies, of sorrow and dejection. Prophecy 
spoke, indeed, of a King who was to reign in 
judgment; at the same time it intimated, and 
far from obscurely, that He was to make His 
way to His throne through a preliminary course 
of humiliation and suffering, and even of death. 
Accordingly, we find Jesus Christ making use 
of every opportunity to impress this hitherto- 
overlooked truth upon the minds and hearts of 
His followers. And when Peter, in the warmth 
of his newly-kindled faith, exclaimed, “ Be it 
far from Thee, Lord; this shall not be unto 
Thee,” he was rebuked by his Master for acting 
over again the very part of the great tempter, 
when he held up all the kingdoms of the world, 
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and the glory of them, before the eyes of the 
Son of man, in the hope of diverting Him from 
the true kingdom which was in store for Him. 
We find, then, Jesus keeping each of these 
two stages through which it was appointed that 
He should pass continually before His eyes, 
and as He looked forward to His own death as 
the termination of the first of these periods, 
so He as distinctly looked forward again to 
His resurrection from the dead, as the inaugu- 
ration of His reign in glory. Thus, upon the 
very occasion to which I have just alluded, 
after warning His disciples “how He must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the 
elders, and chief priests, and scribes, and be 
killed,’ He added, “and on the third day be 
raised again,” (Matt. xvi. 21.) |“ Remember,’’ 
the angels said to the women at the sepul- 
ehre, “how He spake unto you when He was 
yet in Galilee, saying, The Son of man must 
be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and 
be crucified, and the third day rise again,” 
(Luke xxiv. 6, 7). “QO fools,” Jesus Him- 
self said a little later on in the same day, to 
the two disciples on the way to Emmaus, “O 
fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
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prophets have spoken: ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things, and so to enter into His 
glory,” (Luke xxiv. 25, 26). 

And in addition to the fulfilment, in their 
truest and strictest sense, of these two sets of 
prophecy in the person of Jesus Christ, there is 
also a secondary and scarcely less real fulfilment 
of each of them to be accomplished in our own 
persons. ‘Let this mind be in you,” says the 
Apostle, “ which was also in Christ Jesus, who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God; but made Himself 
of no reputation, and took upon Him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of 
men; and being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted Him, and given 
Him a Name which is above every name, that 
at the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father, (Phil. ii. 5—11). 
“Tt is a faithful saying,” St. Paul again says, 
and they are among the last words he ever 
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wrote, “for if we be dead with Him, we shall 
also live with Him; if we suffer, we shall also 
reign with Him,” (2 Tim. u.12). ‘ And there 
should be no greater comfort,” we are reminded, 
*“‘to Christian persons, than to be made like unto 
Christ, by suffering patiently adversities, trou- 
bles, and sicknesses. For He Himself went not 
up to joy, but first He suffered pain; He en- 
tered not into His glory before He was cru- 
cified. So truly our way to eternal joy is to 
suffer here with Christ, and our door to enter - 
into eternal life is gladly to die with Christ, 
that we may rise again from death, and dwell 
with Him in everlasting life.”—(Visitation of the 
Sick.) 


XVIII. 
Life through Christ and in Christ. 


Se 


ROMANS vy. 10. 

Tf, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by His life. 

ANS I have already remarked, Jesus Christ’s life, 

as man, divides itself into two distinct stages 
or periods, one of humiliation and suffering, and 
one of glory. The first of these commenced with 

His birth, and was passed wholly in this world; 

the second began at His resurrection, and be- 

longs almost wholly to heaven. 

Again, each of these two periods has, or has 
had, its distinctive work assigned to it, and is 
productive of its own peculiar blessings to us. 
The great example which Jesus Christ has be- 
queathed to us, is necessarily confined to the 
former of these two periods. We can trace His 
footsteps at intervals along His passage through 
the world; but we suddenly lose all sight of 
them at the hill-top near Bethany. 
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And it is the same with the great sacrifice 
of Himself which he offered up for our sins. 
This was accomplished at His death, although, 
strictly speaking, it may be said to have awaited 
the seal and final ratification of His resurrection. 
For as St.Paul writes to the Corinthians, “If 
Christ be not raised, ye are yet in your sins,” 
(1 Cor. xv.). And so, too, in his Epistle to the 
Romans, he speaks of Christ as ‘delivered for 
our offences, and raised again for our justifi- 
cation,” (Rom. iv. 25). 

Next to the great work of Atonement, which 
belongs to the first of these two periods of which . 
I have been speaking, comes the scarcely less 
important work of Intercession, which our great 
High Priest is continually performing on our 
behalf. And this, though it dates from His life 
on earth, assumed an infinitely wider scope and 
activity in the new life upon which He entered 
at His resurrection. “It is Christ that died, 
yea, rather,’ the Apostle exclaims, “that is 
risen again, who is ever at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us,” 
(Rom. vii. 34, &.) ‘ Wherefore,” as we read 
again in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “He is 
able to save them to the uttermost which come 
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unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them,” (vil. 25). 

So far we have viewed Jesus Christ working 
for us externally to, and altogether independ- 
ently of, ourselves. The very notion of an ex- 
ample implies some thing outside us, which we 
are to copy into ourselves. And the works of 
atonement and intercession require the inter- 
vention of a great high-priest, who though taken 
from among men, is yet unlike them in being 
holy and harmless, and separate from the sinners 
on whose behalf He suffers and pleads. So that 
in the very act of thankfully appropriating the 
blessings which he has procured for us, we are 
compelled to recognise the immeasurable dis- 
tance which separates us, the receivers, from Him 
the giver and source of those blessings, 

Now, however, let us turn to some passages of 
Scripture where we shall find Jesus Christ set 
before us in a somewhat different light; and in 
the place of a mediator, standing half-way be- 
tween us and God, we shall find Him repre- 
sented as making Himself actually one with 
those on whose behalf He is acting and plead- 
ing. And this oneness of Jesus Christ with 
ourselves belongs essentially to each of the two 

I 
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periods of human life upon which He has en- 
tered. At His very birth into the world, He 
engrafted Himself upon our nature, or, to speak 
more truly, He substituted Himself as the parent 
stock, in the place of the original stock upon 
which we were growing. And so, even in the 
days of His flesh, He could describe Himself as 
not only the way, but also the life; He could 
speak of Himself as the vine, with us for its 
branches. At the same time it is with especial 
reference to the new and higher life into which 
He was born at His resurrection, that the Apo- 
stle speaks of us having “risen with Christ,” and 
of ‘our life as hid with Christ in God,” (Colos- 
siansiii.8). In these passages then, and many 
more might be quoted to the same effect, our sal- 
vation is spoken of as the effect not so much 
of any external act performed on our behalf by 
Jesus Christ, as of an actual infusion of Himself 
into us, an entire absorption of our life in His, 
Again, besides being communicated to each of 
us individually, this life of Christ, more espe- 
cially in its new and glorified form, is repre- 
sented as gathering all true believers every- 
where together, as so many limbs or members 
into one body, with Jesus Christ Himself for its 
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head. “He that descended, is also He that as- 
cended, that He might fill all things,” (Eph. iv. 
10). ‘He is the head of the body, the Church: 
who is the beginning, the firstborn from the 
dead,” (Col. i.18; comp. 11.10). ‘As we have 
many members in one body, so we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another,” (Rom. xii. 5). And still more 
distinctly the Apostle speaks of the working of 
God’s mighty power, “which He wrought in 
Christ, when He raised Him from the dead, and 
set Him at His own right hand in the heavenly 
places ....and gave Him to be the head over all 
things to the Church, which is His body, the ful- 
ness of Him that filleth all in all,” (Eph. i. 20). 
We have been dwelling so far on the two 
principal relations in which Jesus Christ stands 
to us, as they are distinct from one another, and 
stand out in greater or less contrast with each 
other. But in order to complete the view of our 
position, it is necessary that we should regard 
each of these relations not only separately in 
itself, but also in its connexion with the other, 
and by the help of the light which is thrown 
on it by the other. Thus, for instance, in the 
Atonement we are not only led to contemplate 
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the sacrifice of Himself which our great High 
Priest made for us, but by virtue of that union 
which subsists between the head and its mem- 
bers, we are entitled to look upon ourselves in 
our whole nature as suffering with Him, that 
we may also be glorified together. 

And so, too, the life through Christ, for which 
we are indebted to His death, finds its full and 
final completion in the life in Him for which we 
are chiefly indebted to His resurrection. 


XIX. 
Ghe Widtsot’s Son. 


——$—___- 
LUKE vii. 18. 


And when the Lord saw her, He had compassion on her, 
and said unto her, Weep not. 

ae chief object of miracles is, of course, to 

call attention to God’s presence in the worker 
of them. That is why Jesus Christ worked so 
many miracles, and why so many of them are 
recorded in the Gospels. They announce to us, 
in the plainest language, that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God; and they bid us listen most 
attentively to everything that He tells us. And 
this is especially the case with such miracles as 
those of raising the dead. None but God can 
recall the dead to life. When once death has 
laid his cold hand upon a man, and got him 
fairly in his grasp, so far as man’s powers of 
interference are concerned, death has him for 
ever. There is but one stronger than the strong 
man; there is but one voice which he feels com- 
pelled to listen to, and that is the voice and com- 


mand of God Himself. 
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Three times Jesus Christ exercised this power 
which God had given Him, and rescued a victim 
from death’s grasp. In one instance, that of 
Jairus’ daughter, the spirit had only just left 
the body when it was summoned back into it. 
In another, and that is the case referred to in 
the text, the dead man was being carried out 
to be buried, when Jesus touched the bier, and 
bade the dead arise. In the third and last case 
death must have felt himself still more secure 
of his prey than in either of the two former. 
Before Lazarus was re-called to life he had been 
dead for three whole days: his body had already 
begun to shew signs of decay; and so Jesus 
Christ exhibited His power over death at every 
stage of its triumph over man. 

Besides, however, proving Jesus Christ to be 
the Son of God, these miracles also give us an 
insight into the great pity and love which Jesus 
Christ felt as a man for His fellow-men. He 
could not see any one suffering without suffer- 
ing along with him. He could not see Martha 
and Mary weeping for the loss of their brother 
without weeping with them, even though He 
knew at the time that He was going to give 
Lazarus back to them. And it was much the 
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same in the case referred to in my text. Jesus 
Christ was coming near to the gate of a town 
as a dead man was being carried outside the 
town to be buried. His death had fallen with 
unusual severity on the living. He wasa young 
man in the prime of life, and he was his mother’s 
only son, and she was a widow. She had had 
before this to lament the loss of her husband, 
and now her only remaining stay and comfort 
had just been taken from her. 

So great a loss as hers seems to have called out 
an unusual display of sympathy, and much people 
of the city was with her as she followed her son 
to his last earthly resting-place. Before, how- 
ever, the funeral procession reached this spot, 
it was met on the way by another company of 
people, with Jesus Christ at the head of it. 
And so the two processions met outside the 
town, one on its way from it and the other 
towards it, the company of mourners and the 
company of Jesus Christ and His disciples. Sud- 
denly both stood still. Jesus Christ had seen the 
tears of the poor woman as He passed her on the 
road, and the sight of such keen distress had at 
once roused up all His feelings of tenderness and 
pity. In the words of Scripture, “When the 
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Lord saw her, He had compassion on her, and 
said unto her, Weep not. And He came and 
touched the bier: and they that bare him stood 
still. And He said, Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise. And he that was dead sat up, and began 
to speak, And He delivered him to his mother.” 

No doubt, the principal effect of this miracle 
was, as was all along intended, to excite a feel- 
ing of awe and wonder in the minds of those 
who were present, and to make them look upon 
Jesus Christ as a being of superior order to all 
whom they had ever seen or heard of. And this 
feeling is recognised and expressed in the words 
which follow: ‘There came a fear on all: and 
they glorified God, saying, That a great prophet 
is risen up among us; and, That God had visited 
His people.” But what, all the while, was the 
state of mind and heart in the poor widow her- 
self, as she saw her dead son raised to life, and 
given into her arms? We may be sure of this 
then, that, next to the delight and astonishment 
at finding herself again in possession of her one 
lost treasure, the predominant feeling with her 
was that of deep, overflowing gratitude to Him 
who had just met her by the way, and taken 
such pity on her, and done such great things 
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for her. And so it was not so much the great 
prophet that a mother’s instinct prompted her 
to recognise in Jesus Christ, as the very truest 
and kindest of earthly friends. In the course 
of His passage into her heart the Son of God had 
made way for the Son of Man. 

And so it is still, The Son of Man keeps con- 
tinually revealing Himself to each of us, if we 
will only open our hearts to receive Him. Have 
we any of us, like this poor widow, lately lost 
some one who was dearer to us than all else in 
the world? We may be sure of this, then, that 
Jesus met us on our way to the grave, and had 
compassion on us, and mingled His tears with 
ours. He has not, it is true, recalled our dead 
to life for a while; but He has done what is far 
better, He has received him to Himself, to be 
with Him where He is; and He has reserved 
a place at His side for us against the time of 
our following Him out of this world into the 
next. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord: they rest from their labours;’’ they rest 
in Him; and soon, very soon, we shall be for 
ever with them, if only we are true to them 
and ourselves and Him. Would only that we 
could trust ourselves, fully and unreservedly, 
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to this deep love; that we could feel this great 
heart of the world beating stroke for stroke with 
our heart; that we could really believe on Him 
as the Son of Man, and we should be already far 
on our way to belief in Him as the Son of God. 
As God, even Jesus Christ must always remain 
at an infinite distance from us, unknown, invi- 
sible. We must always feel at least as much awe 
as love towards Him. But as Man, as a Man like 
ourselves, though more truly a Man than any of 
us, we can understand Him with our whole mind, 
and love Him with our whole heart. Let us often 
think of Him as the text sets Him before us,— 
meeting the poor widow on the way to her son’s 
grave, and seeing her tears, and having com- 
passion on her, and saying to her, “ Weep not.” 


XX, 
GQhe First-Fruits of the Resurrection. 


ee! Sele 


ROMANS viii. 26. 
The Spirit itself maketh intercession for us. 


HERE was a time when the Holy Spirit was 

not made known to men in the light of a dis- 
tinct Person. He was not so known to the Jews 
before the coming of Jesus Christ; and when 
Jesus Christ spoke to His disciples about the 
Holy Spirit, He spoke of Him as not yet come 
into the world, and not to come until He Him- 
self had left it. His own going away from the 
world was on purpose to make way for the Holy 
Spirit’s coming and taking His place in it; and 
so, up to the time of Jesus Christ’s ascension, 
whatever work was being done in the world by 
the Holy Spirit was being done by Him, as it 
were, in secret, and under cover of one of the 
other two Persons of the Trinity. But now all 
this is changed. From working under cover of 
God the Father, or God the Son, the Holy Spirit 
now comes forward distinctly in His own Person. 
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He is now the foremost, that is, He stands the 
nearest to us of all the Persons of the Trinity in 
the great work of our salvation. The Father and 
the Son now carry on all their work in the world 
through the agency of the Spirit. This age in 
which we are at present living is emphatically 
the age of the Spirit: it commenced with the 
outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
and it will go on lasting till Jesus Christ comes 
again in person to the earth at the last day. 

Not that during this age of the Spirit in which 
we are living the Father and the Son are any 
further removed from the world than they used 
to be, or that they take any less interest in it 
than formerly. Just the very reverse: God has 
been drawing nearer and nearer to man ever 
since the day on which He created the world 
and put man into it. He drew near to the 
Israelites in thunder and hehtning on Mount 
Sinai; He drew closer still when He sent His 
only Son into the world; and now He is draw- 
ing closest of all to us in the Holy Spirit. It is 
this close and continual presence of the Holy 
Spirit with us that more than makes up for the 
loss which the world sustained in losing Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ’s presence whilst He was 
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on earth was necessarily confined to one place; 
and for one person who saw Him and heard 
Him, there were hundreds, even in the small 
country in which He lived, who never once had 
an opportunity of seeing and hearing Him. 
Whereas the Holy Spirit is to be met with in 
one country just as much as in another, He has 
been poured out over the whole world, and has 
found a home for Himself everywhere. 

Then, again, though Jesus Christ lived day 
after day in the midst of His own disciples, He 
lived in a body and soul of His own apart from 
theirs. His bodily presence shut Him out from 
them in the very act of bringing Him near 
to them: whereas the Holy Spirit has passed 
through all these outer boundaries which sepa- 
rate one man from another, and has made His 
way into the very middle of each of us; He has 
enthroned Himself in our very heart of hearts. 
The Spirit of God lives in our spirits; nay, not 
only lives in them, but makes them, in a mea- 
sure, one with Himself; so that it becomes im- 
possible to distinguish precisely between them, 
or to point out where the one begins and the 
other ends. Take, for instance, the following 
passage from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians: 
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“Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father,” (iv. 6). 

The Holy Spirit is here represented as speak- 
ing in our name, crying for us, Abba, Father, as 
though we ourselves were speaking, and we get 
the credit of what He says. Or, again, look at 
the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
where St. Paul makes use of very much the same 
language: “ Ye have received the Spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby we cry” (and it is here we our- 
selves, and not the Holy Spirit, that are repre- 
sented as crying), ‘Abba, Father. The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
the children of God: and if children, then heirs ; 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” God’s 
Spirit and our spirit bear witness to each other: 
they ‘agree in saying exactly the same words; 
they think the same thoughts; they are in per- 
fect harmony, nay, in perfect unison, with each 
other; they move together along precisely the 
same line at the same level. And this is brought 
out still more forcibly a little further on in the 
same chapter: “ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth 
our infirmities: for we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh 
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intercession for us with groanings that cannot 
be uttered. And He that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because 
He maketh intercession for the saints according 
to the will of God.” 

Have we ever known what it is to long to 
pray, and yet not to know how to begin; to feel 
our hearts full of heaviness and bitter indigna- 
tion against ourselves, with the most earnest de- 
sire to come and lay ourselves and our sins at 
the foot of the Cross, and yet, with all this, to 
feel somehow as if we could not stir, as if we did 
not know which way to turn, or what to put into 
our prayers? And is it not an unspeakable com- 
fort and help to us to know and feel, that, in 
such dreary moments as these, there is One 
within us who is actually engaged all this while 
in doing for us what we so long to do, and yet 
are so incapable of doing for ourselves—One who 
is at this very moment placing full in the pre- 
sence of God all those wants and desires which 
we feel so vaguely; and who, besides expressing 
them in the clearest language, is also Himself 
backing up the prayers which He makes in 
our name with His most powerful intercession ; 
actually taking our prayers and making them 
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His prayers, and His prayers ours; taking ad- 
vantage of our very silence to speak for us and 
to plead for us? Oh, how can we thank God 
enough for this last best gift to us of His Holy 
Spirit ! 


XXT. 
Ghe Ansiver to Praver. 


PSALM Ixy. 2. 
Thou that hearest prayer. 


A GREAT controversy has been going on of 

late on the subject of prayer. It has been 
contended that we have no ground for expect- 
ing anything in the shape of a temporal bless- 
ing, such as recovery of health or fruitful sea- 
sons, in answer to our prayers. It is not likely, 
thus it is argued, that God should interfere with 
the ordinary course of nature on our account, 
neither are there any signs of His doing so. 
So it is argued, and it must be allowed that 
as long as we confine ourselves to the book of 
Nature, and to what we can see with our bodily 
eyes, this is a very intelligible, I had almost said 
reasonable, line of argument for us to adopt. 
Our mistake lies in our confining our study to 
this one volume, out of several in God’s hand- 
writing, and in taking such a contracted view 
of His doings as to assume that He has no 
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means at His disposal of bringing about the 
ends which He has in view, except such as lie 
within the narrow range of our. own observation 
and comprehension. 

Before, however, we call in the aid of Reve- 
lation to determine this question, let us first 
see what is to be found written on the subject 
in that volume of God’s Book which comes in 
between the volumes of Nature and Revela- 
tion, and serves as a link of connection between 
them,—I mean the law of God, which we each 
of us find written upon the tables of our heart. 

As I have already remarked *, it is impos- 
sible to study this law written in our hearts 
without coming to the conclusion, that it pro- 
ceeds from an all-wise, all-just, and all-powerful 
Being, the Author of our existence, to Whom 
we are directly responsible for everything we 
say, and think, and do. But besides bidding us 
prostrate ourselves before this same Being in 
His capacity of Lawgiver and Judge, our hearts 
also prompt us to look up to Him with all a 
child’s confidence in a kind and loving Father. 
And out of this close relation which we find 
subsisting between us and God, there arises not 
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so much the plain duty, nor even the happy 
privilege, as the absolute necessity of praying 
to Him. We cannot know and feel that God 
is our Father without praying to Him; we, 
His own children, cannot help going to Him 
in every emergency, and laying our whole heart 
open to Him, and giving vent to the emotions 
which are pent up within us. We can no more 
abstain from praying to Him, than we can ab- 
stain from believing in Him, hoping in Him, 
loving Him. And as for the answers which 
He may be going to send to our prayers, we 
do not so muck trouble ourselves about them; 
we leave it to God Himself to answer them or 
not as He thinks fit. Meanwhile, quite inde- 
pendently of anything to be gained by our 
prayers, it is an immense relief to us to have 
prayed; the very act of prayer takes a heavy 
load off our hearts, and sends us rejoicing on 
our way. 

But now I go a step further, and I ask, Is 
it likely that God should have implanted this 
instinct of prayer in our hearts without any 
practical end to be gained by it? Does He 
ordinarily observe this method of dealing with 
His creatures? When He puts it into the hearts 
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of children to look up to their parents, does He 
not at the same time put it into the hearts of 
parents to care for their children, and to give 
them. what they ask for? Has He not made 
the children’s and the parents’ hearts to cor- 
respond to each other, to fit into one another, 
and answer each other, so that we might rea- 
sonably infer the father’s love and care of his 
child from the fact of the child’s appeal to his 
love? And may we not, in the same way, argue 
our heavenly Father’s love of us and care of us, 
from our own feelings towards Him? Yes; 
“like as a father pitieth his children, even so 
is the Lord merciful unto them that fear Him.” 
We believe these words to be true, not only 
because we find them in the Bible, but also 
because we find them written in our own hearts, 
because they are true to the instincts of our 
highest nature. In short, we pray to God, and 
we believe that He will answer our prayers, 
because we cannot help believing so. We should 
be false to our own nature, we should make 
Him false both to Himself and ourselves, if we 
held that He took no notice of the petitions 
which He Himself has instructed us to make 
to Him. 
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. It may be replied perhaps, in answer to what 
I have been saying, that I have been mixing 
together things which ought to be kept sepa- 
rate, and that I have been putting all kinds 
of prayer upon the same level, instead of care- 
fully distinguishing between the prayers for 
spiritual blessings, which we may fairly expect 
to have answered, and those for temporal bless- 
ings, to which we have no right to expect an 
answer. But I can only say in return, that 
I can see no ground for expecting an answer 
to one kind of prayer and none to another; 
my heart teaches me no such distinction, nor 
does it approve of it; my heart teaches me to 
look up to God as my Father, the Father not 
only of my spirit but of my whole.nature, body 
as well as soul. He is my Father here in this 
world in which I am now living, and working, 
and suffering, and not only in the world beyond 
this to which I am going. 

And this is precisely the light in which I 
find my great example Jesus Christ actually 
regarding God, when, in His agony in the 
garden, He fell on His knees, and cried, “ Abba, 
Father, all things are possible unto Thee; take 
away this cup from Me: nevertheless not what 
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I will, but what Thou wilt,” (Mark xiv. 36). 
Whatever misgivings we may entertain as to 
the possibility of God’s sending a direct answer 
to our prayers, His own Son, at least, had 
none; He knew that God could make the cup 
pass from Him, and that He most assuredly 
would do so unless some higher end was to be 
gained by leaving Him to drink it. 

And shall we say that God left His Son’s 
prayer unanswered, when, in the place of re- 
moving the cup from Him, He sent an angel 
from heaven to strengthen Him, and enable 
Him to drink it? And so, too, we may de- 
pend upon it, God will send an answer to 
every prayer that we have faith enough to 
offer to Him. Yes; rather than leave it unan- 
swered, He will send heaven itself to our res- 
cue; He will work a higher wonder on our 
behalf than if He had made the sun stand 
still, and the moon stay itself, in answer to 
our prayer. 

I need not go through all the promises which 
Scripture attaches to prayer. They may be 
summed up in the few words, “ Ask, and it shall 
be given to you;” “All things whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 
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At the same time, though God’s Word assures 
us of an answer to our prayers, even for tem- 
poral blessings, it also teaches us to be sparing 
in our requests for them. “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” is the one petition in Jesus 
Christ’s own prayer in which He encourages 
us to ask for this world’s goods. It is a sign 
from heaven itself that we may ask for these 
things, with the certainty of obtaining them 
in such measure as God sees to be best for us; 
but it is also a caution to us not to set our 
hearts too much upon them, when we find one 
such request, and only one, occurring in the 
midst of so many for spiritual blessings only. 


XXII. 
Shall Be find Faith? 


————_>—_— 


LUKE xviii. 8. 


Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall He 
Jind faith on the earth ? 


( hapestiee is a prevailing impression that the 
~ world is getting wiser as it gets older; and 
that it is getting wiser in many ways it is quite 
impossible to doubt. Each generation profits by 
the experience of all that have gone before it, 
and hands this on, with its own added to it, to 
the generation that comes after; and so there 
is a constant accumulation of experience taking 
place in the world. New fields of knowledge are 
continually being laid open to man, and fresh 
light is thrown upon those which he has already 
entered on. But, besides getting better informed 
and wiser, there is also a general belief that the 
world is growing better as it is growing older, 
just as an old man often profits by the faults and 
follies of his youth. And here again, to a certain 
extent, the popular impression appears to be well 
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founded. In this country, at any rate, there is 
a marked tendency to improvement in many 
ways within the last generation or two: there 
is a clearer sense of right and wrong among us 
than there used to be; the people is governed 
better than it used to be; there are better laws, 
and they are better administered than was the 
case formerly. There is less of open wickedness, 
less brutality than there was, and most of these 
improvements are far from being confined to the 
one country in which we are living. They ex- 
tend, more or less, over the whole civilized world; 
and so some persons go the length of hoping for 
still greater improvements to follow, by way of 
natural consequence, from those which have al- 
ready been realised. They look forward, for 
instance, to the time when there are to be no 
more wars between one nation and another, and 
when peace is to be established as securely all 
over the world as it is established amongst our- 
selves in our own country. What we have seen 
of the world, however, in our own times, does not 
lend much encouragement to such a hope; indeed, 
some of the bloodiest wars that have ever been 
waged have taken place within our own memory, 
between some of the most highly-civilized na- 
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tions. And as it always has been, so there is 
but too much reason to fear it will always con- 
tinue to be, till Jesus Christ comes again to take 
the kingdom of the world into His own hands. 
To a certain extent, however, the world has ex- 
hibited, and continues to exhibit, marked signs 
of improvement: it is plainly growing better- 
informed; and it also shews a tendency to in- 
crease in goodness as well as in wisdom. At 
the same time, it is a question whether this 
wisdom, or this goodness, are either of them 
of a high order; it is a wisdom and a good. 
ness, for the most part, of this life, and this 
life only. 

We have learned, unquestionably, how to make 
the most of this world. We have laid hold of 
the forces of nature, and made them work for 
us; we have contrived to make life pass more 
pleasantly than it used to do; we have made 
a comfortable home for ourselves here; still it 
is very much to be doubted, all the while, whe- 
ther we are putting life to a really better use 
in these days than our forefathers did in the 
days long gone by, which we look upon with 
such contempt. And this doubt is sadly con- 
firmed by the words of my text: ‘ Nevertheless, 
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when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith 
on the earth?” No doubt, when He comes again 
He will find much on the earth that was not 
there at the time of His first coming. Mankind 
will be able to point to a great many discoveries 
and inventions which it has made during the 
interval, and to the various refinements which 
it has introduced into its way of living. All 
these things, doubtless, the Son of Man, when 
He comes again, will find in the greatest possible 
abundance. 

But the question is not what Jesus Christ will 
find on the earth when He next comes, but what 
He will be unable to find, although He will come 
on purpose to search for it. ‘‘ When the Son 
of Man cometh, will He find faith on the earth ?” 
that faith which He kindled in the earth at the 
time of His first coming, and which He will 
come again to seek at the last day. And the 
answer which His own question suggests is, No, 
He will not find it. So far from burning stronger 
and clearer as it draws near to the day of Christ, 
this faith will, it is to be feared, go on diminish- 
ing in steadiness and brightness age after age. 
It will dwindle down, even if it does not go 
out altogether. But if this is to be the case, 
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what a miserable failure it will be for the world 
to have made of all its vast opportunities; what 
a mockery it is to go on heaping up knowledge 
upon knowledge and refinement on refinement, 
and to be all the while omitting to lay the 
foundation-stone of the whole building, which 
alone can give solidity and support to the rest. 
And what will all these boasted improvements 
be in the end, but so many witnesses of the 
world’s own producing against itself. They will 
prove most evidently what the world might have 
done if it chose; if, instead of working for this 
life only, it had chosen to lay in treasure for the 
next; if, instead of living for time alone, it had 
lived for Eternity. 

The words of my text come in at the pa 
of one of our Lord’s parables, that of the Unjust 
Judge. He had just been encouraging the dis- 
ciples to go on praying again and again, in 
spite of their seeming to obtain no answer to 
their prayers; and He tells them of a poor 
widow who got her way with a judge by simply 
persisting in asking the same favour of him day 
after day, till at last he took up her case, and 
punished the man who had wronged her, simply 
to save himself from having to. listen to the 
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same complaint over and over again. And then 
Jesus Christ holds up this poor widow as an 
example: He bids His disciples go on praying 
as she did; and if an unjust judge, who cared 
nothing about the real merits of the case, was 
moved by the mere importunity of the widow, 
how much more, He says, will the righteous 
Judge of heaven and earth listen to the prayers 
of His own chosen and favoured people. But 
then Jesus Christ suddenly changes His tone, 
and passes abruptly from a word of encourage- 
ment to one of warning. Nevertheless, He says, 
—in spite, that is to say, of all this mighty 
power of prayer that I have been telling you 
of, I feel bound to warn you that you will fail 
sadly to profit by the encouragement I have 
just been giving. After praying once or twice, 
and hearing no answer, men will give up be- 
lieving in the power of prayer; they will give 
up praying, and they will turn to some device 
of their own in its place. They will have re- 
course to their own power, or fancied power, 
over nature; they will set their heart on the 
things of this world, and make their earthly 
treasure take the place of treasure in heaven. 
And is not all this exactly what the world is 
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engaged in doing at this present moment, as 
if on purpose to prove that Jesus Christ’s warn- 
ing to it was well founded, “ Nevertheless, when 
the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on 
the earth?” 


XXITI. 
Art Thou Ge that should come ? 


MATTHEW xi. 3. 
Art Thou He that should come, or do we look for another ? 


QUO EDIN G to the more commonly received 

explanation, it was not for his own sake that 
John the Baptist asked this question of Jesus 
Christ, but for the sake of his disciples whom 
he sent to ask it. 

We must remember that John had a twofold 
task to perform—he had to make ready the way 
for Jesus Christ’s coming, and he had to give 
way to Jesus Christ as soon as He made His 
appearance. Before Jesus Christ’s coming, John 
was the one burning and shining light in the 
midst of the general darkness; and he suc- 
ceeded, to a wonderful extent, in drawing all 
men to himself. The very sternness of his 
preaching raised up a corresponding earnestness 
in the hearts of his hearers; and crowd after 
crowd pressed into the wilderness, and were bap- 
tized by him in the river Jordan, confessing 
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their sins. Scarcely, however, had he reached 
his culminating point, when he immediately 
began to decline: another and brighter hght 
shewed itself on the edge of the horizon, and 
one which, unlike his, was to go on continually 
rising, and to know no setting; and so it became 
John’s duty, in the second stage of his career, 
to point out this new and brighter Light to his 
followers, and to bid them observe how his own 
light was gradually paling before it. And this 
new duty called for even a larger amount of 
exertion and self-sacrifice than that which had 
been at first imposed upon him. Yet we know 
how faithfully he executed this part also of his 
task; how he availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity of bearing witness to the still greater 
than himself, Whose shoes’ latchets, as he said, 
he was not worthy to stoop down and unloose. 
And upon the whole, John was as successful 
with this second part of his duty as he had been 
with the first, Still, there were some amongst 
his disciples upon whom his very witness to 
Christ had precisely the opposite effect to that 
which it was intended to have: these felt most 
strongly how much they owed to John himself, 
and the lower they heard him rating himself, 
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the higher they were naturally inclined to rate 
him. They could not conceive how his claims 
upon themselves could be superseded by those of 
another, of whom they knew nothing or next to 
nothing personally; nay, even the very fetters 
with which John was bound helped to rivet them 
all the more firmly in their affection for him, 
and devotion to him. And how was John to 
deal with these warm-hearted, faithful followers 
of his; how was he to cast their attachment loose 
from himself, and bind it upon its true object? 
There was in truth but one course for him to 
adopt, that which we find him actually adopting ; 
he must send his disciples away from himself to 
Jesus Christ; he must give them an opportunity 
of seeing Him with their own eyes, and hearing 
Him with their own ears, in order that Jesus 
Christ might be substituted for himself as their 
centre of attraction. 

This, then, is one, and I believe the com- 
monest, way of explaining John the Baptist’s 
motive in sending his disciples to Jesus Christ ; 
and assuming it for the moment to be the correct 
one, there is a most important lesson for us to 
gather from it. 

Christ’s ministers, ike John the Baptist, have 
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a double duty to discharge; they have to get 
men to listen to what they have to say to them, 
and when they have succeeded in this, they have 
to transfer their hearers from themselves to Jesus 
Christ. Too often, however, they are more suc- 
cessful with the first part of their mission than 
with the second. It is comparatively easy to 
draw a circle of listeners around ourselves, and 
to impress them with our own peculiar views, 
and to attach them to our own persons; it is 
easy to clothe ourselves with the camel’s hair 
and leathern girdle, but it is very far from easy 
to submit to the self-restraint and self-sacrifice 
of directing men’s attention away from ourselves, 
for the purpose of fixing it upon the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sins of the world. 
And yet, if our ministration is to succeed at all, 
it must succeed in this its principal, indeed its 
sole object: if it fails in this, it fails most miser- 
ably ; just as John’s preaching failed with those 
who, after Jesus Christ had set up His kingdom, 
went on living outside it, apart from the guid- 
ance and comfort of that blessed Spirit, for 
whose coming Jesus Christ came to prepare the 
way, even as John had prepared the way for 
Jesus Christ’s coming. 
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But besides the explanation which I have 
given above of John’s message to Christ, there 
is also another, which appears to fit more closely 
to the Scripture account, besides being sugges- 
tive of an equally important lesson; and accord- 
ing to this other, and I believe truer view, it 
was for John’s own satisfaction that he sent his 
disciples to Jesus to ask Him, “Art Thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another ?” 

Let us picture to ourselves John’s position and 
circumstances at the time of his sending this 
message. He was in prison, and was probably 
aware that nothing short of death would release 
him from his chains; his own career, then, was 
quite ended; his work had been taken up by 
Jesus Christ at the point at which he himself 
had dropped it, and he was naturally anxious, 
therefore, to see some sign of its approaching 
a successful termination. It is no derogation 
from John’s character, belonging as it does to 
the standing-point of the Old rather than the 
New Testament, to suppose that some notions of 
earthly power and grandeur had mixed them- 
selves up with his belief in the Messiah, just as 
we find the disciples of Jesus Christ themselves 
tainted for a while with the same views. And 
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what John saw or heard of Jesus Christ may 
very likely have fallen short of what he ex- 
pected of Him; he looked for some more open 
proof of His Messiahship, some signal triumph 
over his enemies; he expected to see the axe 
busy at work at the root of the tree, and to see 
Jesus, fan in hand, throughly purging His floor, 
gathering the wheat into His garner, and burn- 
ing up the chaff with unquenchable fire. He 
did not comprehend the interval during which 
the bruised reed was not to be broken, nor the 
smoking flax quenched. 

And whatever misgivings had suggested them- 
selves to John’s mind, were no doubt increased 
twofold by the dreariness and helplessness of his 
situation as he lay bound in prison; so that at 
last the question flashed upon his mind, what if 
he had all along been mistaken about Jesus 
Christ, at least in fixing upon Him as the in- 
dividual person in whom all those high purposes 
which he had been commissioned to announce 
were to be realised. And so from being the 
very first to openly proclaim Jesus Christ to the 
world, he was also the first to betray signs of 
doubt in Him, until he was re-assured by Jesus 
Christ’s answer to his disciples, ‘Go and shew 
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John again those things which ye do hear and 
see: the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them.” 

But it is not to the Baptist alone that this 
question has suggested itself, ‘““Art Thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another ?”’ 
With occasional modifications of form, it has 
gone on transmitting itself from age to age ever 
since, and it has acquired force, or at least loud- 
ness, in its descent; and never was it so per- 
sistent or so clamorous as it is at present. We 
cannot hope to elude it, or to hush it into si- 
lence; it meets us face to face, and demands to 
be fully heard by us and fully answered. Nor 
is there anything to object to in the question 
itself; it is the spirit in which it is asked, and 
in which the answer to it is sought, and not the 
question itself, which will have to decide whether 
we are to blame or not in asking it. Let us only 
be in earnest as John was; let us only go straight 
to the same source that he did for the relief of 
our difficulties, and sooner or later our question 
will meet with a full and satisfactory answer. 

“Blessed is he,” are the concluding words of 
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our Lord’s answer to John,—words which, with 
their three parts of comfort and one of warning, 
are now transferred to us,—*‘ blessed is he who- 
soever shall not be offended” — shall not, that 
is to say, find a stumbling-block or occasion of 
falling—“in Me,” 


XXIV. 
Ghe Death of Moses. 


> 
DEUT. xxxiv. 4. 


I have caused thee to see tt with thine eyes, but thou 
shalt not go over thither. 


i must have been a bitter disappointment to 

Moses to hear this. or the last forty years 
he had been carefully guiding God’s people 
through the dangers and trials of the wilder- 
ness, and now at last they had come to the end 
of their wanderings; the promised land lay close 
within their reach, and there was nothing to 
hinder them from going in and taking imme- 
diate possession of it, when he to whom they 
owed all their success is suddenly stopped, and 
told that he is to go with them no further. He 
is ordered to go up all by himself to the top of 
a high hill, overlooking the land of promise in 
all its extent and richness, and he is told that he 
is to die without so much as setting his foot on 
it: a hard return, so it seems to us at first sight, 
for so many years of faithful and zealous service. 
And yet how often God has since treated His 
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servants as He treated Moses. He allows them 
to go on working hard for Him all their lives, 
until at last they seem on the point of reaping 
the fruit of their many labours; but then, just 
as they are putting, as it were, their hand to the 
sickle, God suddenly stops them in their work: 
the one desire of their life is at last denied them. 
So it was with Moses, and so it has been over 
and over again since. 

And yet the great work which they have in 
hand is never really interrupted for a single in- 
stant. It was so in Moses’ case; though he was 
not allowed to enter the promised land, the work 
itself, of conquest, went on quite as successfully, 
perhaps more so, in the hands of a younger and 
more enterprising leader. It was full time for 
Moses to retire from the scene, and for some one 
else to come and take up his work at the point 
where it fell from his hands, and to carry it 
forward to completion. And so Moses died, and 
Joshua succeeded into his place, and led the peo- 
ple to victory after victory over their enemies, 
till they had settled down in peaceable possession 
of the land which God had promised to Abraham 
their forefather. 


And no doubt it was better too for Moses, as 
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well as for his people, that this change of leader- 
ship should take place. When God’s servants 
have worked long and successfully for Him, they 
can scarcely refrain from making too much of 
themselves and their work. They get to think 
that their presence is essential to the completion 
of what they have taken in hand, and that God 
is much beholden to them for the service which 
they have rendered Him. And so God often 
sees it necessary, even for His servants’ own 
sake, to stop them in the middle of their work, 
and to hand it over in their sight to some one 
whom they have been long in the habit of order- 
ing about, perhaps of looking down upon and 
undervaluing. No doubt the trial is a very hard 
one for them to bear, but its very bitterness 
proves how needful it is; and if they can feel 
as they ought to do, they will be the first to 
recognise God’s hand in the change. Instead 
of feeling disappointed at being laid aside, and 
perhaps jealous of those who are to supersede 
them, they will take pleasure in the prospect of 
the great work going on more successfully, in 
younger and more active hands, as it went on 
with Joshua after it had been taken out of the 
hands of Moses. And as far as Moses himself 
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was concerned, we may well believe that, in spite 
of his disappointment, a feeling of relief and 
thankfulness was uppermost in his mind. For 
if there ever was a mind free from all feeling of 
jealousy and rivalry it was his. He had given 
proof of this on several occasions. When, for 
instance, word was brought to him that two men 
were prophesying or preaching in the camp, 
without having any regular commission to do 
so, and when Joshua, then his minister or ser- 
vant in attendance on him, said, ‘‘ My lord Moses 
forbid them;” he was answered, “ Enviest thou 
for my sake? would God that all the Lord’s peo- 
ple were prophets, and that the Lord would put 
His Spirit upon them.” And now that this 
former servant of his was called to take his own 
place, we may feel sure that Moses was very far 
from being jealous at his appointment. His © 
whole history throughout shews that his one 
thought and one care was not for himself, but 
for his people; he never cared what became of 
himself, so long as God went on taking care of 
them; he even rejected God’s offer to root out 
the whole nation, and set him and his family up 
in the place of it. And so far, therefore, from 
repining at being the only one who was stopped 
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short at the threshold of the Holy Land, he could 
thank God with all his heart that all the rest 
were allowed to go on without him. 

But now as regards the sentence itself which 
God passed upon Moses, and which at first sight 
seems so severe. Was God, then, really angry 
with His servant, when He reminded him of his 
behaviour at the waters of Meribah? Did Moses 
die at last under God’s displeasure? we cannot 
for a moment suppose so. Let us listen to what 
God Himself says of Moses to his successor 
Joshua. After bidding him lead the Israelites 
over the river Jordan, He promises him as fol- 
lows: “There shall not a man be able to stand 
before thee all the days of thy life; as I was 
with Moses so I will be with thee, I will not fail 
thee nor forsake thee.” No, God had not failed 
nor forsaken His servant, even when He sent 
him all alone up into the mountain-top to die 
there. At the moment when Joshua was prepar- 
ing to lead the people over the Jordan into the 
land of promise, Moses was passing over the dark 
water into a land of promise of which the earthly 
Canaan was but a faint shadow and foretaste. 
And as if by way of openly acknowledging his 
faithfulness to after ages, God permitted His ser- 
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vant to appear in glory after his death, in the 
midst of that very land upon which he was not 
permitted to set his foot whilst living. At Jesus 
Christ’s transfiguration on the mount, Moses and 
Elijah, we are told, appeared talking with Him, 
and speaking of the decease which He was shortly 
to, accomplish at Jerusalem. And what higher 
testimony could be borne to Moses’ faithfulness 
whilst living, than the being permitted to con- 
verse openly with the still greater than himself, 
who came into the world to finish the work which 
he had begun. . 

And so, instead of being punished, Moses, even 
in and after his death, was most signally favoured 
and honoured. ‘‘The souls of the righteous,” 
we are told, “are in the hand of the Lord, and 
there shall no torment touch them. In the sight 
of the unwise they seemed to die, and their de- 
parture is taken for misery, and their going from 
us to be utter destruction; but they are in peace. 
For though they be punished in the sight of 
men, yet is their hope full of immortality. And 
having been a little chastised, they shall be 
greatly rewarded, for God hath proved them, 
and found them worthy of Himself. As gold 
in the furnace hath He tried them, and received 
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them for a burnt-offering, and in the time of 
their visitation they shall shine *.” 

And as it was with Moses, so it has been often 
since with God’s servants. We naturally expect 
to see the death-bed of a believer lighted up with 
hope, and glowing like a bright sunset with the 
reflexion of heaven’s own glory. And so it is 
in many cases, but not always; there are times 
when God suffers the sun of His servants to go 
down into darkness with storms and tempests 
gathering thickly round them. And then we 
must look upon their deaths, as we look upon 
that of Moses: rather, we must look on beyond 
death into the bright land of promise upon which 
they have entered, that land where their sun shall 
never go down, and where they “shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars 
for ever and ever.’ And we must look still fur- 
ther forward, to the second coming of Jesus 
Christ from heaven, when, like Moses and Elijah, 
they also who have died in Him shall appear 
with Him in glory. 


® Wisdom iii. 1—7. 


x KVe 
Ghe Next World. 


<> -- 
REY. i. 18. 


Iam He that liveth and was dead, and behold I am 
alive for evermore. 


eae we speak of the next world, we usually 

speak of it as yet to come, as not begun at 
present, and not to begin till this world comes 
to an end. And this way of speaking and 
thinking of it is no doubt true, so far as we 
are each one of us at present concerned. The 
next world does not begin with us till we have 
come to an end of our life in this. But though 
it has not as yet begun with us, the next world, 
as we call it, has already begun with others. 
Where now are all those who once lived in 
this world before us? When they died, what be- 
came of them, where did they all go? They did 
not become nothing. They did not go into no- 
thing. They put off this present state of being 
only to enter upon another state of being. And 
in this other state they are still living on as truly 
as we are living here. And so the next world, of 
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which we speak as yet to come, has already begun 
with them. With many of them this next world, 
as we call it, has already been going on for thou- 
sands of years. It has been going on side by side 
with this world from the very beginning. Our 
first parents passed into it when they died, and 
there they have remained ever since. They have 
been alive there all along in the soul, though not 
in the body. And one generation after another 
of their children has followed them there, so that 
the number of our fellow-creatures who are living 
along with us in this world is nothing compared 
with the number of those who are in the next 
world, just as the present population of a village 
is nothing compared with the number of those 
whose bodies lie sleeping in its churchyard. 

If anything is wanted to impart a real substan- 
tial existence to this other world of which I am 
speaking, we have it in the presence of Jesus 
Christ there. For He is there at this present 
moment in the body, as well as in the spirit. He 
is there in the same body in which He lived and 
walked here upon earth. If it is difficult for us 
to frame any definite notion of our fellow-crea- 
tures in their present intermediate stage of exist- 
ence, we have no such difficulty in the case of 
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Jesus Christ. He is living in bodily presence 
in the other world as truly as we are living 
in this. And His presence there is enough to 
give as real an existence to) this other world as 
we find in this. And however wide a gulf of se- 
paration parts us who are living here in the flesh 
from those who are alive in the spirit only, no 
such separation exists between us and Jesus Christ. 
He belongs to both worlds at once. In Him the 
two meet together and form one. And if we be- 
lieve in Him, both worlds are already ours. We 
are even now seated with Him above in the hea- 
venly places, whilst we are living here below. 

For the present, indeed, the two worlds exist 
together, and move on side by side with each 
other. We may step out of this world into that 
at any moment. Some day, however, they will 
be reduced to one. This world in which we are 
at present living will come to a stand still. Its 
present seeming solid reality will melt away and 
pass into the mere memory of a dream. And 
as it retreats into shadow, so the next world, 
as we at present call it, will emerge out of its 
present shadowy state of existence, and become 
the really solid and durable substance which this 
world pretends, and vainly pretends, to be. 
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Then, indeed, life will begin for us in real 
earnest. We shall look back upon the days 
spent by us here on earth as on the days of our 
childhood. We shall enter for the first time 
upon our full-grown, perfect maturity of both 
soul and body, seeing as we are seen, and know- 
ing even as we are known. 


XXVI. 


Ghe Communion of Saints. 
ean 


EPHES. ui. 14, 15. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth vs named. 


HE whole family, or, as it would be more 

correctly translated, every family. Heaven 
and earth together contain more than one fam- 
ily; there is the family of angels, for instance, 
as well as the family of man. And these two 
families are quite distinct from each other. 
They are, indeed, so far like, that each of them 
has God for its Father, and Jesus Christ for 
its Head. For Jesus Christ stands at the head 
of all things, whether in heaven or earth: “ By 
Him were all things created that are in heaven 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible; 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or prin- 
cipalities, or powers, all things were created by 
Him and for Him; and He is before all things, 
and by Him all things consist.” 

But though God has other families besides 
that of man, He has none so near and so dear 
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to Him. Jesus Christ is indeed the King and 
Lord of the family of the angels, but He is not 
Himself one of the angels; He took not upon 
Himself the nature of angels, but He has taken 
to Himself the nature of man; He has become 
one of the family of man. And so we are doubly 
God’s family: first, as being created in God’s 
image and likeness; and secondly, as being 
brothers to Jesus Christ. And so it is more 
true of this family of man to which we belong, 
than of any other family, even of the angels, 
that it is named after Jesus Christ. Our very 
name of Christians shews that it is so; for 
this name is given to none else in heaven or 
earth but to us, and to those of our fellow-men 
who have believed in Jesus Christ. All these 
make up the family of which we are now speak- 
ing; and of this family, part is with us here on 
earth, and part is with Jesus Christ above. 
We are too much inclined to confine our 
thoughts of this family of ours to that small 
part of it which is here with us on earth; 
we forget that by far the greater part of the 
family is away from us; every day keeps adding 
to that part of the family which has gone before 
us; every day some of the family are passing 
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from their home on earth to their home above. 
We ourselves shall soon follow this general 
movement, and from living amongst our friends 
here, we shall find ourselves, if we are only true 
to our belief, living among our friends who have 
gone before us. Still, in going from this world 
into the next, we shall not go from one family 
into another, we shall only leave one part of 
the family for a while, to join another. Just 
for the present this world is our home, or rather, 
not so much our home as a kind of receiving- 
house by the way,—a place for us to live and 
work in for a little while, before passing on to 
our real home. But when the last of the family 
have been gathered from this home on earth 
to their true home, then this earthly home 
will be given up altogether; the great family 
will be all gathered together under one roof, 
never to be broken up again. 

Meanwhile, however, which is what I wish 
to insist on, living or dead we all make up one 
family, though we sadly lose sight of this great 
truth; we forget, or almost forget, that large 
part of our family which is absent from us; it 
is out of sight, and therefore out of mind. But 
surely it ought not to be out of mind; we do 
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not forget our friends who have left us to go to 
some distant country in this world; their very 
absence from us helps to bring them before our 
minds. And why, then, should we not recall 
to our minds those who have left us for the 
next world? Some of them were our dearest 
friends here; and why should they not continue 
to be as dear to us as ever? When they went 
away they did not cease to be, any more than 
our friends cease to be who have left us for 
a foreign land. 

They are all as really and actually in the 
next world as we are here; they form part of 
the self-same family with us; and we should 
try to remember them, and to keep them before 
our minds, even if we were never going to see 
them again. But if we ought not to forget 
them, even if we were never again to see them, 
how much less ought we to forget them when 
we are only parted from them for a few years, 
it may be for only a few hours; when every 
day, every hour that passes, so far from widen- 
ing the gulph between us and them, only helps 
to fill it up, and to bring us and them nearer 
and nearer together. 

It is quite true that we know but little of 
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the present state of those who have gone from 
us into the next world; we can scarcely con- 
ceive of the soul as it exists apart from the 
body, in the intermediate stage between death 
and the resurrection. Still, we know for cer- 
tain that it does exist, and in such expressions 
as those of the Apostle, “sleeping in Jesus,” 
and being “present with the Lord,” we have 
quite enough to satisfy us. If our departed 
friends are with the Lord, they are in the best 
possible keeping; they are, we may be quite 
sure, in a state of rest and peace, far beyond 
anything that this world could give them. 
And if their being with the Lord is a sure 
pledge to us of their being happy, so also it 
is a pledge to us of their being one with our- 
selves: if we ourselves are in the Lord, we 
must be one with all those who are in Him. 
He is the true centre round which all the 
whole family in earth and in heaven is ga- 
thered; and the closer we draw to Him, the 
closer we draw to all those who are resting 
in Him, as well as to all those who are living 
and working along with us here. 

In the prayer at the commencement of the 


Holy Communion, we bless God for all His 
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servants departed this life in His faith and fear, 
and we beseech Him to give us grace, so to 
follow their good example, that we may be- 
come partakers with them of His heavenly 
kingdom, And there cannot be such a fit- 
ting occasion for offering up this prayer, as 
when we are drawing near to Jesus Christ in 
the way in which He has specially promised to 
meet us. ‘Then, if at any time, the veil is 
withdrawn which hangs over the unseen world, 
and we are enabled for the moment to look 
again upon those who were once with us and 
are now with the Lord. And every time, too, 
that Jesus Christ comes to meet us, He brings 
with Him all that are in Him, whom we have 
lost: for if they are in Him, they are with 
Him wherever He is; and though they are dead 
for a while to us, they are for ever alive in 
Him, who is the God not of the dead but of 
the living. 


XXVII. 
Che Last Ange. 


HEB. ix. 26. 
Once in the end of the world hath He appeared to put 


away sin. 
A FEW years since it was universally taken 
for granted that the world was not many 
thousand years old. The date of the creation 
was fixed at about four thousand years before 
the birth of Jesus Christ, and the years which 
have passed since then would make the whole 
number amount to a little less than six thousand. 
But it has been very clearly proved of late, 
that we must go back a much greater number 
of years than this to get at the beginning of 
the world’s history. The earth itself tells us 
of long ages during which one crust of its sur- 
face was slowly formed upon another, so that 
instead of reckoning by thousands of years, we 
have to reckon by myriads upon myriads, during 
all which the earth was slowly getting into the 

state in which we now find it. 
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There is something very strange and perplex- 
ing to us, at first sight, in this seeming slow- 
ness with which God works in the world; we 
should have expected Him to do all His work 
at once. But if we will only reflect a little, 
we shall see that this slowness, as we in our 
ignorance call it, is characteristic of all God’s 
works, from the very greatest to the very least. 
God is not in such a hurry as we are, and as 
we would have Him to be; He works by little 
and little, step by step. For instance, He does 
not make the tree or the plant spring up all 
at once out of the ground with its flower and 
fruit, He makes it first in the shape of a little 
seed, and He lets that drop into the ground 
and lie there for some time, just as if it was 
dead; and when at last it comes up out of 
the ground, it is only by very slow degrees 
that it becomes the full-formed tree or shrub 
for which it was all along designed. And there 
appears to have been the same slow and steady 
growth in the formation of the world; little 
by little it grew up out of the shapeless void 
in which it first existed, into the beautiful and 
orderly array in which we now see it. 

There appears to have been a vast age in 
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the history of the world when there was no 
life of any kind in it. Then came another long 
period, during which plants and vegetables of 
various kinds slowly made their appearance one 
after another on the earth’s surface, and these 
again were followed by new forms of animal 
as well as of vegetable life. And so the earth 
went on, passing from one stage of its growth 
to another, till at last man made his appear- 
ance upon the scene, just as the fruit makes 
its appearance upon the tree when it has ar- 
rived at maturity. , 

How much time has passed away since man 
first appeared on the earth it is impossible for 
us at present to calculate with any approach 
to accuracy, Unquestionably, however, it is 
a much longer time than used to be supposed, 
as the remains of man and of his works have 
been found in caves and depths below the earth’s 
surface, where they must have lain undisturbed 
for vast periods of time. And taking this first 
period of his existence into account, along with 
what we know of his after-history, we find 
sufficient grounds for concluding that man had 
arrived at the full development and maturity 
of his powers, before the time when Jesus Christ 
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appeared. And since His coming, there have 
not been wanting signs to warn us that man 
is approaching the end of his earthly career, 
So that it is not without reason that the time 
itself of Christ’s coming is described as the 
last age. 

If, indeed, we are to judge of what is going 
to take place in the world by what has already 
taken place in it, we might expect that some 
other order of living beings is destined to take 
the place of man upon the earth, as superior 
to himself as he is superior to all that have 
come and gone before him. But here Revelation 
helps us to solve a problem which might other- 
wise be insuperable. When God came in person 
to the world, He took to Himself the form of 
a man, He became one of ourselves. And by 
thus openly assuming our nature, He has put 
an end to the long series of creations, or de- 
velopments, or evolutions, whatever we may 
choose to call them, which have been enacted 
on the face of the earth. We men stand at 
the very head of the list of creation, the very 
next to God Himself, with no room left for 


* See a striking passage in Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, pp. 36—39. . 
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any other created being to come in between 
us and God. And so, whenever man comes to 
an end in the world, the world itself will come 
to an end with him. It will have accomplished 
the work for which it was all along designed, 
and it will be no longer needed, at least in 
the same condition and mode of existence in 
which it exists at present. 

And as man is the last of God’s works in 
the world, and as man himself appears to be 
drawing on towards his end here, there can 
be little room for doubting that the days of 
the world are already numbered, already all 
but run out, and that the age in which we 
live, and in which for some time past men 
have been living, is indeed the last age. 

We may, perhaps, feel inclined to ask why 
Jesus Christ put off coming into the world for 
so long. We might have expected Him to make 
His appearance in the beginning, rather than 
towards the end of the world; immediately after 
the creation, or, at least, closely following upon 
the fall. But here, again, we have only another 
instance of the gradual and orderly way in 
which God all along works. There can be no 
doubt that God intended to send His Son into 
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the world from the very first, long before man 
fell, long even before he was created. And 
Jesus Christ Himself stood ready, waiting for 
the season to arrive when He should come into 
the world. But the world had first to be got 
ready for His coming; it had to be taught to 
know and feel its sinfulness and need of a Sa- 
viour. And it was only by very slow degrees, 
and after many relapses, that this was accom- 
plished; but then, as soon as ever the world 
was.ripe for Jesus Christ’s coming, He came. 
And as it was with His first coming, so it 
will be with His second. This, too, appears 
to us at present to have been long, and per- 
haps unnecessarily, delayed. Even in the times 
immediately following upon His first coming, 
His disciples began to expect Him again, and 
still there are no sure signs of His coming. 
Men are beginning to say that He will never 
come; and yet, after all, God is only going 
on with His work in the same sure and steady 
manner in which He has always worked. This 
seeming delay of His second coming is quite 
of a piece with the seeming delay of His first 
coming, and with the seeming slowness of every 
movement that has taken place in the world 
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from its very beginning. And yet the world 
has never really stood still for a single moment. 
Step by step the great work of creation and re- 
demption has been all along moving forward to 
its final accomplishment. May we on our part, 
-and in our degree, be found fellow-workers with 
God in His great work; and may we have the 
same patience with our own work that He has 
with His. And though at present the end may 
seem to tarry, let us only wait for it in the full 
assurance that it will come and will not tarry. 


XXVIIL. 
The Second Coming of the Son of Man. 


aH 


JOHN y, 27. 


And hath given Him authority to execute gudgment also, 
because He is the Son of Man. 


fs, days after the Crucifixion, Mary Mag- 

dalene came very early in the morning to 
embalm the body of Jesus: and to her great 
astonishment she found the stone rolled away 
from the door of the sepulchre. She accordingly 
ran and told what she had seen to Peter and 
John, who came and found the sepulchre empty. 
The two disciples then went away again, but 
- Mary remained behind at the sepulchre weeping. 
‘And as she wept, she stooped down, and looked 
into the sepulchre, and seeth two angels in white 
sitting, one at the head, and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. And 
they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? 
She saith unto them, Because they have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid Him. And when she had thus said, she 
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turned herself back, and saw Jesus standing, and 
knew not that it was Jesus. Jesus saith unto 
her, Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest 
thou? She, supposing Him to be the gardener, 
saith unto Him, Sir, if Thou have borne Him 
hence, tell me where Thou hast laid Him, and 
I will take Him away. Jesus saith unto her, 
Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto Him, 
Rabboni; which is to say, Master. Jesus saith 
unto her, Touch Me not; for I am not yet 
ascended to My Father: but go to My brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto My Father, 
and your Father; and to My God, and your 
God *.” 

The first thing, then, that Jesus Christ spoke 
about when He rose from the dead, was His 
ascension into heaven. His ascension was the 
natural and necessary result of His resurrection ; 
indeed, it may almost be reckoned as a part of it, 
At His resurrection He was born into an entirely 
new kind of life; the same kind as that into 
which we too shall be born at the general resur- 
rection at the last day. He no longer belonged 
to this world, at least in this its present mode 
of existence. It was necessary that the heavens 
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should receive Him for a while, until the times 
of restitution of all things, when the new hea- 
vens and the new earth will take the place of 
the old. . 

And now, from this scene of the resurrection, 
let us pass on to the ascension itself, and see 
what happened there. Forty days, then, after 
His appearance to Mary Magdalene, Jesus led 
His disciples out to Bethany, on the side of the 
Mount of Olives; and there, whilst He was speak- 
ing to them and blessing them, He was. taken 
up, and a cloud received Him out of their sight. 
And so for the second time He disappeared from 
among them. Once He was hidden away from 
their sight in the darkness of the tomb, and now 
He went away from them into heaven. His first 
disappearance lasted but a very short time, for 
part only of three days; but the period of His 
second disappearance has had to be measured. not 
by days, but by years and centuries; and still 
the heaven continues to hide Him from our sight. 
How long is this to be so, or what grounds have 
we for expecting ever to see Him again here? 
Let us go on with the account of the ascension, 
and see what followed close upon it. As the dis- 
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ciples then stood looking intently into heaven as 
He went up, “behold, two men stood by them in 
white apparel?;” the same two, it would seem, 
that had shewn themselves to Mary Magdalene 
on the morning of the resurrection. They had 
then come to announce the fact of Jesus Christ 
having risen again from the dead, and this time 
they came to announce His future return to earth 
from heaven. ‘ Ye men of Galilee,” they said, 
“‘why stand ye gazing up into heaven? this 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go into heaven.” The angels, as we 
know, kept their word when they told of His 
resurrection ; and now they have again pledged 
their word that Jesus Christ shall come again to 
earth from heaven. And what reason is there 
for doubting their word in the one case more 
than in the other. When they declared that 
Jesus Christ had risen from the dead, they an- 
nounced what seemed to be a sheer impossibility ; 
and yet it turned out to be quite true. And 
does not the fact of His resurrection and ascen- 
sion constitute a sufficient proof of the possibi- 


» Acts i. 11. 
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lity, at least, of His return to earth from heaven ? 
Does it not suggest the likelihood of such an 
event happening? Nay, rather, does it not con- 
vey the most positive assurance and pledge that 
it will actually happen; according to the Apo- 
stle’s declaration, that God “hath appointed a 
day in the which He will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom He hath or- 
dained: whereof He hath given assurance unto 
all men, in that He hath raised Him from the 
dead °.” 

As Son of man Jesus died for us, and rose 
again, and ascended into heaven; as Son of man 
He is now pleading for us with His Father and 
our Father, His God and our God; and as Son 
of man He will one day exchange the gentle 
office of Mediator and Intercessor, which He is 
now so powerfully exercising on our behalf, for 
the sterner office of Judge. As Son of man He 
will call us His fellow-men before Him; we shall 
stand face to face with Him, and hear the sound 
of His voice. From His own lips, as those of 
brother speaking to brother, we shall each one 
of us receive our everlasting sentence of hap- 


> Acts xvii. 31. 
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piness or of misery. And is it nothing to us 
what this sentence is to be which we shall 
then hear. Oh, let us at once turn to Him 
as our Saviour, and then we shall have nothing 
to fear, but everything to hope for from Him 
as our Judge. 
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to the People of Antioch. 7s. 6d. 

on Homilies on St. Paul’s Epistles, in- 
cluding the Homilies on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 7 vols., £2 12s. 6d. 

St. Cyprian’s Treatises and Epistles, with the 
Treatises of St. Pacian. 10s. 

St. Cyril (Bishop of Jerusalem), Catechetical Lectures 

. on the Creed and Sacraments. 7s. 

St. Cyril (Archbishop of Alexandria), Commentary upon 
the Gospel of St. John. Vol. I. 8s. 

The Five Books against Nestorius, together with 
the Scholia on the Incarnation. In Preparation. 

St. Ephrem’s Rhythms on the Nativity, and on 
Faith. 8s. 6d. | 

St. Gregory the Great, Morals on the Book of Job. 
4 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 

St. Irenzeus, the Works of. 8s. 

St. Justin the Martyr. Works now extant. 6s, 


Tertullian’s Apologetical and Practical Treatises, 9s. 
* * The 44 Vols. bound in 40, cloth, price £15. 


STANDARD ENGLISH DIVINES. 9 


@arks of the Standard English Divines, 
PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY OF ANGLO-GATHOLIC THEOLOGY, 


Andrewes’ (Bp.) Complete Works. 11 vols., 8vo., £3 7s. 
THE Sermons. (Separate.) 5 vols., £1 15s. 


Beveridge’s (Bp.) Complete Works. 12 vols., 8vo., £4 4s. 


THE ENGLIsH THEOLOGICAL Works. .10 vols., £3 10s. 


Bramhall’s (Abp.) Works, with Life and Letters, &c. 
5 vols., 8vo., £1 15s. 
Bull’s (Bp.) Harmony on Justification. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 
——_——— Defence of the Nicene Creed. 2 vols., 10s. 
Judgment of the Catholic Church. 5s. 
Cosin’s (Bp.) Works Complete, 5 vols, 8vo., £1 10s. 
Crakanthorp’s Defensio Ecclesia Anglicans, 8vo., 7s. 
Frank’s Sermons. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 
Forbes’ Considerationes Modestee. 2 vols., 8vo., 12s, 
Gunning’s Paschal, or Lent Fast. 8vo., 6s. 
Hammond’s Practical Catechism. 8vo., 5s. 
Miscellaneous Theological Works. 5s. 
Thirty-one Sermons, 2 Parts. 10s. 


Hickes’s Two Treatises on the Christian Priesthood. 
3 vols., 8vo., 15s. 


Johnson’s (John) Theological Works. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 
— English Canons, 2 vols., 12s. 
mga (Abp.) Complete Works. 7 vols., (9 Parts,) 8vo., 


L’Estrange’s Alliance of Divine Offices. 8vo., 6s. 
Marshall’s Penitential Discipline. 8vo.. 4s. 
Nicholson’s (Bp.) Exposition of the Catechism. (This 


volume cannot be sold separate from the complete set. ) 


Overall’s (Bp.) Convocation-book of 1606. 8vo., 5s. 
Pearson’s (Bp.) Vindicia Epistolarum S. Ignatii. 


2 vols., 8vo., 


Thorndike’s (Herbert) Theological Works Complete. 
6 vols., (10 Parts,) 8vo., £2 10s. 


Wilson’s (Bp.) Works Complete. with Life, by Rev. 
J. KEBLE. 7 vols., (8 Parts,) 8vo., £3 3s. 


*, The 81 Vols. in 88, for £15 15s. net. 


10 PARISH WORK. 


The Catechist’s Manual; 


By Epw. M. Hotmss, Rector of Marsh Gibbon, Bicester. With 
an Introduction’ by the late SamurL WILBERFORCE, LORD 
BIsHOP OF WINCHESTER. 6th Thousand. Cr. 8vo., limp cl., 5s. 


The Confirmation Class-book: 


Notes for Lessons, with APPENDIX, containing Questions and 
Summaries for the Use of the Candidates. By Epwarp 
M. Hortmes, LL.B., Author of the “ Catechist’s Manual.” 
Feap. 8vo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE QUESTIONS, separate, 4 sets, in wrapper, 1s. 
THE SUMMARIES, separate, 4 sets, in wrapper, Is. 


The Church’s Work in our Large Towns. 


By GrorGE Huntineton, M.A., Rector of Tenby, and Domes- 
tic Chaplain of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres. Second Edit., revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo., cl. 3s. 6d. 


The Church and the School: 
Containing Practical Hints on the Work of a Clergyman. By 
H. W. Beruarrs, M.A., One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools. Cheap re-issue, Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Notes of Seven Years’ Work in a Country Parish. 


By R.F. Witson, M.A., Prebendary of Sarum, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. F cap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


A Manual of Pastoral Visitation, 


Intended for the Use of the Clergy in their Visitation of the 
Sick and Afflicted. By A ParisH Prizst. Dedicated, by 
permission, to His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 


The Cure of Souls. 
By the Rev. G. ARDEN, M.A., Rector of Winterborne-Came, and 
Author of “Breviates from Holy Scripture,” &c. Feap. 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Questions on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
Throughout the Year. Edited by the Rev. T. L. CLaveuton, 


Vicar of Kidderminster. For the Use of Teachers in Sunday 
Schools. Fifth Edition, 18mo., cl. In two Parts, each 2s. 6d. 


Pleas for the Faith. 
specially designed for the use of Missionaries at Home and 
Abroad. By the Rev. W. Somervinte Lacu Szyrma, M.A., 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. Feap. 8vo., cl., 2s. 6d. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 11 


MEDITATIONS FOR THE FORTY DAYS 
OF LENT. 

With a Prefatory Notice by the ARCHBISHOP oF DUBLIN. 
18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN; 

Or, PRacTIcAL THouGautTs on the GosprL History, and espe- 
cially on the Life and Teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ, for 
Every Day in the Year, according to the Christian Seasons, 
with the Titles and Character of Christ, and a Harmony of 
the Four Gospels. Newly printed, with antique type. For- 
tieth thousand. 32mo., roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 5s. 

LARGE-TYPE EDITION. Square Crown 8vo., cloth antique, 
red edges, 5s. 

THE HOURS: 

Being Prayers for the Third, Sixth, and Ninth Hours; with 
a Preface and Heads of Devotion for the Day. By the late 
A.H.D. Troyre, Author of ‘‘ Daily Steps Towards Heaven.” 
Seventh Edition. 32mo., vellum wrapper, 1s. 

ANNUS DOMINI. 

A Prayer for each Day of the Year, founded on a Text of Holy 
Scripture. By CurisTina G. Rosserri. 32mo., cl., 3s. 6d. 
LITURGIA DOMESTICA: 

Services for every Morning and Evening in the Week. Third 
Edition. 18mo., 2s. Or in two Parts, 1s. each. 
EARL NELSON’S FAMILY PRAYERS. 
With Responsions and Variations for the different Seasons, for 
General Use. New and improved Edition, large type, cloth, 2s. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

Four Books. By THomas A KEmPIs. Small 4to., printed on 
thick toned paper, with red border-lines, medieval title-pages, 
ornamental initials, &e«. Third Thousand. Cloth, 12s. 

PRAYERS FOR MARRIED PERSONS. 

From Various Sources, chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. Se- 
lected and Edited by CHArtes Warp, M.A., Rector of 
Maulden. Second Edition, Revised. 24mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


FOR THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

DEVOTIONS BEFORE AND AFTER Hozty Communion. With 
Preface by J. Kestz. Sixth Edition. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 

With the Office, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DrEvoutT Communion, from Horst. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

OrFIcluM EvcHaRisticuM. By Epwarp Laks, D.D. New 
Edition. 32mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION FOR THE BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF THE LORD’s SupPPER. By BisHop WILSON. 
32mo., with Rubrics, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

—___——_——_ 32mo., limp cloth, 8d.; sewed, 6d. 

24mo., limp cloth, ls. 


12 OXFORD EDITIONS OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 


Oxford vitions of Devotional Works. 


Feap. 8vo., chiefly printed in Red and Black, on Toned Paper. 


Andrewes’ Devotions. 
DEVOTIONS. By the Right Rev. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. Trans- 
lated from the Greek and Latin, 
and arranged anew. Cloth, 5s. 


The Imitation of Christ. 

FOUR BOOKS, By Tomas A 
Kempts. A new Kdition, re- 
vised. Cloth, 4s. 

Pocket Edition. 32mo., cloth, ls. ; 
bound, Ls. 6d. 


Laud’s Devotions. 
THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of 
Dr. WiLL1AM Laup, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Martyr. An- 
tique cloth, 5s. 


Spinckes’ Devotions. 
TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
MAN’S COMPANION IN THE 
CLOSET. By NATHANIEL 
SprnckrEs. Floriated borders, 
antique cloth, 4s. 


Sutton’s Meditations, 

GODLY MEDITATIONS UPON 
THE MOST HOLY SACRA- 
MENT OF THE LORD’S SUP- 
PER. By CuRIsTOPHER SUTTON, 
D.D., late Prebend of Westmin- 
ster. A new Edition. Antique 
cloth, 5s. 


Taylor’s Golden Grove. 
THE GOLDENGROVE: A Choice 
Manual, containing what is to 
be Believed, Practised, and De- 
sired or Prayed for, By BisHop 
JEREMY TAYLOR. Antique cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


ee 


Taylor’s Holy Living. 
THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY LIVING. By BisHor 
JEREMY TayLor. Ant. cloth, 4s. 
Pocket Edition. 32mo., cloth, 1s.; 
bound, ls. 6d. 


Taylor’s Holy Dying. 
THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY DYING. By BisHop 
JEREMY TaytLor. Ant, cloth, 4s. 
Pocket Edition. 32mo., cloth, ls.; 
bound, ls. 6d. 


Ancieut Colleets. 


ANCIENT COLLECTS AND 
OTHER PRAYERS, Selected 
for Devotional Use from va- 
rious Rituals, with an Appendix 
on the Collects in the Prayer- 
book. By Witt1am BricHT, 
D.D. Fourth Edition. Antique 
cloth, 5s. 


Devout Communicant. 


THE DEVOUT COMMUNI- 
CANT, exemplified in his Be- 
haviour before, at, and after the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per: Practically suited to all the 
Parts of that Solemn Ordinance. 
7th Edition, revised. Edited by 
Rev. G. MouttrRig£. Feap. 8vo., 
toned paper, red lines, ant.cl., 4s. 


EIKQN BASIAIKH. 


THE PORTRAITURE OF HIS 
SACRED MAJESTY KING 
CHARLES I. in his Solitudes 
and Sufferings. New Ejition, 
with an Historical Preface by 
C. M. PutturmoreE, Cloth, 5s, 


POETRY, 8c. 13 


THE AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
With the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions, 


NOTICE.— Messrs. Parker are the sole Publishers of the Editions of the 
** Christian Year’? issued with the sanction and under the direction of 


the Author’s representatives. All Editions without their imprint are 
unauthorized. 


SMALL 4to. Epirrion. 38. d. : 32mo. EDITION. 8. dad. 

Handsomely printed on toned Cloth, limp =.  .s 0 

paper, with red border lines Cloth boards, giltedges . 1 6 
and initial letters. Cl.extra 10 6 48mo. EDITION. 

Demy 8vo. EDITION. Cloth, limp 0 6 
Clothe vo. wt. 6 Oe] Roan 1 6 
Footscar 8vo. EDITION. FACSIMILE OF THE lst EDI-~ 

Cloth . F . : f 3 6 TION, with a list of the 

variations from the Origi- 

24mo. EpITION. nal Text which the Author 

Cloth . - . : : 2 0 made in later Editions. 
Ditto, with red lines . ‘ 2 6 2 vols., 12mo., boards EG 


The above Editions (except the Facsimile of the First Edition) are kept 


in a variety of bindings, the chief of which are Morocco plain, Morocco 
Antique, Calf Antique, and Vellum. 


By the same Author. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse on 
Christian Children. Thirteenth Edition. ¥cap. 8vo., cl., 5s. 
48mo. edition, limp cloth, 6d. ; cloth boards, 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS BY THE REV. JOHN 


KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Third Edition. Fecap., 
cloth, 6s. 


THE PSALTER, OR PSALMS OF DAVID: In 
English Verse. Fourth Edition. Fcap., cloth, 6s. 
The above may also be had in various bindings. 


By the late Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS. 

THE CATHEDRAL; or, The Catholic and Apostolic Church 
in England. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE BAPTISTERY ; or, The Way of Eternal Life, with Plates 
by BorTIvs 4 BotswERT. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d.; 32mo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HYMNS translated from the PARISIAN BREVIARY. 32moa., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Feap. 8vo., cl. 5s.; 32mo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN DAYS; or, The Old and New Creation. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


» 


14 SERMONS. 


THE LATE BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford: Second 
Series, from 1847 to 1862. By the late SamurnnL WILBER- 
FORCE, LoRD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Third Series, from 1863 to 1870. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SERMONS preached on Various Occasions. With a Preface by 
the Lord Bishop of Ely. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


REV. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Vol. I. From Advent to Whitsuntide. 
Seventh Edition. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Vol. II. Sixth Edition. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
PaRocHIAL SERMONS. Vol. III. Reprinted from the “ Plain 
Sermons by Contributors to the ‘Tracts for the Times.’” 
Revised Edition, 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS preached and printed on Various Occa- 
sions. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS preached between 1841 and 1855. New 
Edition, 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
—___—__—__—. 1859 to 1872. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
pete oot ek 1864 to 1876. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
LENTEN SERMONS, preached chiefly to Young Men at the Uni- 
versities, between A.D. 1858—-1874. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
ELEVEN SHORT ADDRESSES during a Retreat of the Companions 
of the Love of Jesus, engaged in Perpetual Intercession for 
the Conversion of Sinners. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. . 


THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY: 
SERMONS ON THE BEATITUDES, with others mostly preached 
before the University of Oxford; to which is added a Preface 
relating to the volume of “Essays and Reviews.” New 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


REV. J. KEBLE, 
SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Eleven Vols., price £3 6s. 


For ADVENT TO CHRISTMAS EVE (46). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

For CHRISTMAS AND EpreHany (48). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

For Sepruagesima To Lent (43). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

For LENT To PAssIONTIDE (46). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

For Hoty WEEK (57). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

For Easter To AsceNnsion-Day (48). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

For Ascension-Day TO TRINITY SunDay (41). 8vo., cl., 6s. 
For Saints’ Days (48). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

For Trinity (45). Part I. Sundays I. to XII. 8vo., cl., 6s. 
(45). Ses » XIII. toend. 8vo.,cl.,6s. 
For Various Occastons (44). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


VILLAGE SERMONS ON THE BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 8vo., cl., 5s. 
SERMONS, OCCASIONAL AND PaRocHIAL. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


SERMONS. 15 


THE BISHOP OF TRURO. 
“SINGLEHEART.” Four Advent Sermons, by Epw. M. Benson, 


Lord Bishop of Truro. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS 
ON GOSPEL SUBJECTS. By JonHN Worpsworts, M.A., 
Tutor of Brasenose College; Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Die CLO THE. LOST, 

AND XIX. OTHER SHORT ALLEGORICAL SERMONS. 
By WatTer A. Gray, M.A.(I1.), Vicarof Arksey ;—and B. KerR 
Prars®, M.A. (.), Rector of Ascot Heath. Sixth Edition. 
Sewed, ls. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTIAN 


ORALITY. 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1873. By the Rev. I. 
Gregory SmitTH, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College ; 
Vicar of Malvern. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


REV. E. MONRO. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FaiTH. Kight Plain Sermons. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Plain Sermons on the Book of Common Prayer. Feap., 5s. 

Historical and Practical Sermons on the Sufferings and Resur- 
rection of our Lord. 2 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 

Sermons on New Testament Characters. Feap. 8vo., 4s. 


LENTEN SERMONS AT OXFORD. 
Re-issue of the Series of Sermons preached at St. Mary’s, &e. 


The Series for 1857. | For 1863. 8vo., cloth, 5s. | For 1868. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

8vo., cloth, 5s. For 1865. 8vo., cloth, 5s, | For 1869. 8yvo., ; cloth, 5s. 
For 1858. 8vo., cloth, 5s. | For 1866. 8vo., cloth, 5s. |For 1870-1. 8v0., cloth, 
For 1859. 8vo., cloth, 5s. |} For 1867. 8vo , cloth, os. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING, 
Following the Course of the Christian Seasons. By the Very 
Rev. J. W. Bureon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. First Series. 
2 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 
SEcoND SERIES. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 


RT. REV. J. ARMSTRONG D.D. 
ParocHiat SERMONS, By the late Lord Bishop of Grahams- 


town. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
SERMoNs on the Fasts and Festivals. Third Edition. Feap. 
8yvo., cloth, 5s. 


SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, 

First Series. Edited by Joun Anmstron@, D.D., late Bishop 
of Grahamstown. 4 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 

—___— Second Series. Edited 
by the Rev. Joun Barzow, D.D., late Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 4 vols., Feap. 8v0., cloth, 10s. 


16 MISCELLANEOUS. 


: THE CLERGYMAN’S 
DESK CALENDAR, 1880. 


$e - gg —___ 


HE above consists of pp. 2 to 14 and 64 of the ‘‘ CHURCH 

CALENDAR,” containing the DAILY AND PROPER LEs- 

SONS, &c., and is interleaved for Memoranda. It will be found 
convenient for use on READING DEsks in Churches. 


Fourth Annual Issue, price 2d. 


Crown 8vo., in roan binding, 12s. ; calf limp, or calfantique, 16s. ; 
best morocco, or limp morocco, 18s. 


GDhe Serbice-Book of the Church 
of Gngland. . 


In this New Edition the Lessons appointed for the Immove- 
able festivals are printed entire in the course of the Daily Lessons 
where they occur. For the Sundays and Moveable Festivals, 
and for the days dependent on them, a table containing fuller 
references, with the initial words and ample directions where 
the Lesson may be found, is given. Where the Lesson for the 
Moveable Feast is not included entire amongst the Daily Les- 
sons, it is printed in full in its proper place. Also in the part 
containing Daily Lessons, greater facilities have been provided 
for verifying the references. 

There are also many modifications in the arrangement, 
wherein this Service-book differs from the Prayer-book: the 
Order for the Administration of the Holy Communion is printed 
as a distinct service, with the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
which belong to the same: the Psalms immediately follow Daily 
Morning and Evening Prayer: the Morning and Evening Les- 
sons also are by this arrangement brought nearer to the Service 
to which they belong, while the Occasional Offices are trans- 
ferred to the end of the book. 


Records of the City of Oxford. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE 
CITY OF OXFORD, with Extracts from other Documents 
illustrating the Municipal History: Henry VIII. to Elizabeth, 
[1509—1583]. Edited, by authority of the Corporation of the 
City of Oxford, by WILLIAM H. TuRNER, of the Bodleian 
Library ; under the direction of ROBERT S. HAWKINS, 
Town Clerk. Royal 8vo., cloth, £1 Is. 
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